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The God In the F. 86 


ay <!• Mdm ovuma 

SB Henderson was a one-man-guy from way back. He knew all the 
answers—Mr. All-America pounding out touchdowns unassisted, 
>1 or knocking Migs out of Korean war skies. But Destiny’s sky- 
devils have a nasty way of fouling up prima donna cloud-busters. 


OU want to see me, Colonel?” Lieutenant Albert Henderson 
asked. 

"Sit down,” Colonel MacKay said, looking up. "So Dean 


Y OU v 
asked. 
"Sii 


got it. 

"Crashed and burned,” A1 said. "He didn’t have a chance to bail 
nut.” Dean had been the souadron commander 
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"That leaves you,” MacKay said gruffly. 
He paused, his shrewd blue eyes searching 
Al’s face. "Your flight is due to go out 
again in twenty minutes.” He paused again. 
"I want you to take over.” 

"Thanks, but I don’t think I’ll be around 
long enough to do you any good.” 

"You’ve flown seventeen missions,” Mac¬ 
Kay said in his gruff voice. "That’s a long 
jump from the hundred required for a 
combat tour.” 

"Sure, but I’ve got three Migs to my 
credit,” A1 said calmly. "Two more and I’m 
an ace. And aces are rotated home regard¬ 
less of the number of missions they've 
flown, isn’t that right, sir?” 

"If they request it. But the few aces that 
have come out of this war have all asked 
to stay and complete their tours.” 

“Have they?” 

“Listen, Lieutenant, don’t make me lose 
my patience. I’m not asking you to take over 
the squadron, I’m telling you. And don’t 
be so cocksure. I don’t like you and the 
men don’t like you, and the only reason 
you’re going to lead them is because none 
of the others have had your experience. Is 
that understood?” 

"All right.” A1 glanced at the big wall 
map of Korea. He was twenty-three years 
old. His black hair was cropped, he had 
heavy arms, thick shoulders, a bull chest. 
His eyes were dark in his tanned face. He 
looked calm and confident. "I assume a pro¬ 
motion goes with it.” 

"Consider yourself a captain,” MacKay 
said gruffly. He put his elbows on the desk 
and leaned forward. There were big freckle 
splotches on his small hands. "I want to 
mention Higgins because he and Dean were 
buddies. How’s he taking it?” 

"Higgins is a weakling. He shouldn’t be 
flying.” 

"I don’t agree with you. He wouldn’t 
have passed inspection if he didn’t have the 
stuff.” 

"Well, you asked me, Colonel. He 
aborted four times since he’s been here. 
And he looked like hell when we landed.” 

"Maybe he ought to sit this next one 
out.” 

"That’s up to you.” 

"I meant that as a suggestion,” MacKay 


said angrily. "Now what do you say?” 

"That he flies whether he likes it or not,” 
A1 said. "No point in him sitting in his 
tent feeling sorry for himself.” 

"Then that’s settled.” MacKay’s shrewd 
eyes held a question. "How’s that brother 
of yours? Still in the hospital?” 

"Ben? I suppose so. I haven’t been to see 
him.” 

"How long has he been over here?” 
"About a month.” 

• "Bad wound?” 

"Grenade splinters in his legs. Nothing 
to write home about.” A1 rose. "Anything 
else, sir?” 7 6 

Yes. The men, Henderson. They’re your 
responsibility. Take care of them.” MacKay 
added gruffly, "That’s all.” 

W HEN A1 got to the line he found the 
pilots sitting on a bench outside the 
interrogation tent. Two enlisted men stood 
behind a table. There were two aluminum 
coffee urns, a platter with a few doughnuts 
and a fifth of whiskey and three shot glasses 
on the table. A1 drank a cup of coffee, 
watching the men on the bench. He put the 
cup down and went over there. Frank 
Thomas looked up at him and said, "You 
taking Dean’s place?” 

"Yes.” 

Nobody said anything for a minute. Then 
the men talked amongst themselves, but 
only a little. Dean had been with them on 
the morning mission and now he was gone. 
But he had not been gone long enough to 
leave them completely, and he was still 
strong in their thoughts. 

Al's eyes roved along the strip from one 
parked Sabre to another. A fuel truck rum¬ 
bled along the road still muddy from last 
week’s rain, and ground men swarmed over 
the jets like ants on lumps of sugar. The 
sky was clear and blue overhead but cumu¬ 
lus fogged up the northern sky, and beyond 
this a cloud mass threatened. A crew chief 
tested a jet, the noise a thunder-rush across 
the field. 

A1 glanced at his wrist watch. Ten hun¬ 
dred. They were almost due to rendezvous 
with a flight of B-29’s from Okinawa. The 
heavies were hitting railroad yards at 
Huickon. 
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''Where’s Higgins?” A1 asked. 

"By the truck,” somebody said. 

"All right, let’s go,” Al said, walking 
past them to the truck. He found Bill Hig¬ 
gins sitting on the running board, his head 
in his hands. 

"Time,” AI said. 

Higgins looked up. He was a blond boy 
and his eyes had the raw, red, puffed look 
of one who hasn’t been sleeping too well 
lately. "I’m not going up again today,” he 
said dully. 

"That’s what you think,” Al said in a 
cold voice. "On your feet! I said on your 
feet!” 

The other pilots were climbing over the 
tail gate, and the driver came with his hands 
full of doughnuts and got behind the 
wheel. 

"If you think I’m going to enjoy having 
you on my wing, you re crazy,” Al said, in 
that same cold voice. "You can rot right 
here as far as I’m concerned. But you’re 
going to fly whether you like it or not. Now 
get moving before I take care of you per¬ 
sonally.” 

"Damn you!” Higgins said in a hoarse 
voice. He got up slowly, glaring at Al all 
the while before climbing into the back of 
the truck. The men looked away and tried 
to appear unconcerned, and Al watched 
them, his mouth grim. Then he got in the 
cab and said to the driver, "let's go.” 

The truck ground down the line and 
dropped a man off at each jet. Al got out at 
his ship. He knew what faced him too well 
to be indifferent about inspecting what he 
would fly across the 38th parallel. If there 
was any fear in him it was of bring shot 
down and captured, so he had long ago 
eliminated luck for careful calculations in 
every move he made from the time he 
stepped onto the hardstand to the moment 
he landed and walked away from his ship. 

Battery carts, towed by jeeps, rolled from 
one ship to the next now, and as one jet 
after another fired up a steady high roar 
filled the air. It rose above the field and 
hung there. It hammered and faded, then 
rose again in shrieks, spilling off into the 
distance. 

In his cockpit, the canopy down, a living 
part of the F-86 Sabre jet, connected to it 


by oxygen hose, safety belt, radio wires and 
something more that was not tangible but 
there all the same, Al checked the panel. 
He moved the throttle forward and the jet 
quivered beneath him. A screaming blast of 
hot air from the tailpipe blew dust a hun¬ 
dred feet to the rear. Moving the throttle 
back, he saw a white ball of fire arch from 
the tower; it burst suddenly, a shower of 
green sparks. 

He called for clearance, turned the jet 
from the hardstand and bounced lightly 
along the soggy taxi strip to the head of the 
runway, Higgins behind him. 

Al grunted as he lined up the strip. He 
didn’t like the idea of leading them. He 
didn’t like the responsibility. He didn’t like 
Higgins flying his wing, either. Well, it 
would not stop him from killing Migs. Two 
more was all he needed. To hell with Hig¬ 
gins. 

He wondered if the promotion was 
worth it. Well, it was another step up the 
ladder. 

When Dean had gone down that morn¬ 
ing, strafing a Red supply dump, the ack- 
ack firing into him, tearing off a wing so 
that he had slammed violently into the earth, 
Al had told himself that he would no doubt 
be elected to take up where Dean had left 
off. After all, the others were fresh from 
Williams AFB. So was Al, but there was a 
difference, and he knew it. He had known it 
for a long time. 

Dean had been a damn good leader, 
though. He had worried more about his men 
than about himself. 

A L LOOKED down. There was Chun- 
chon, the Pukhan River and the road. 
After seventeen missions these check marks 
were already familiar sights. There was the 
feeling of settling down to what lay ahead 
as you left everything behind for a while. 
The country below was brown and green 
and yellow. It was late spring in Korea. Up 
ahead were hills and mountains, and big 
white clouds drifted up north. 

There was the 32nd Field Hospital, a 
cluster of tents off the road with white 
crosses on their roofs. From altitude the 
tents were the size of Al’s fingernails, but 
the crosses stood out clearly. Ben down 
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there. It didn’t seem possible. But then 
Hugh’s death hadn’t seemed possible either. 
That swerved Al’s mind to their father, and 
he didn’t want to think about their father. 
He wouldn’t think about him, either, nor 
about the rest of it. 

Al’s mind swung away from all that, 
away from his past and what had been be¬ 
tween, as he looked for the bombers. He 
didn’t spot them. That was the hell of it 
when you had to work with other people— 
you could never depend on them. They 
should be here, he thought irritably Then 
saw them coming, a flight of small specks 
that grew quickly and assumed shape. 

They met over Kumchon and proceeded 
north past Pyongyang, the jets circling die 
bomber formation, high, each pilot scanning 
the hazy distances, alert for enemy fighters. 

As in all flights deep into northwestern 
enemy country, A1 knew that the Migs 
would more than likely appear from the 
direction of Sinuiju. Their airbase at An- 
tung, Manchuria, was directly across the 
mouth of the Yalu River. 

The bombers flew at 17,000 feet. Thin 
layers of cumulus drifted between them 
and the earth, and the heavy cloud forma¬ 
tion changed shape sluggishly. A1 scanned 
this "terrain of die air” carefully; he looked 
steadily into the pale ball of the sun but 
saw no movement. He did not doubt but 
what Migs would appear, for they rarely 
missed a chance to hit the heavies. Some¬ 
times he caught himself feeling sorry for 
the men in the big bombers, for they were 
no match against the fast Russian-made 
fighters. Unable to maneuver quickly, he 
felt the helplessness of their position. 

Well, there was nothing he could do 
about it except give them what protection 
was possible. 

The thought was new. He realized sud¬ 
denly that he had his own flight to think of 
too. Already he sensed his mind going off 
into worry channels. Before this, he had 
been more or less on his own, and his ob¬ 
jective, which was to finish up as quickly 
as possible, seemed assured. Now he was 
not so certain. 

Again he checked the terrain below. 
There was the railroad coming down from 
Huickon, the road crossing it, then recross¬ 


ing it farther on. He saw no movement on 
the road. 

The lead bomber fired a red and yellow 
rocket. The formation swung from its 
course. Huickon, which sat in a wide valley, 
was ten miles away. As the bombers turned 
on their bomb run, their bellies swung 
open and the first flak puffs left dark 
smudges above the target. 

Just then A1 saw a number of dots mov¬ 
ing with incredible speed, flashing down 
out of the sky toward the bombers. 

He called them out at once, watching 
them diving at a 30 degree angle, their high 
tail structures, swept-back wings, stubby 
noses, making them almost similar in ap¬ 
pearance to the Sabres. 

You did not have to really recognize 
them as individual shapes. The feeling was 
there instantly that they were enemy fight¬ 
ers. 

A1 counted twenty as the nearest Sabres 
flew up to engage them. 

As he watched, his left hand moving 
quickly to flick his gun switch from safety 
to fire, he saw tiny flaming balls hurl from 
the noses of the speeding Migs, and the 
thread lines of tracers rising from the 
Sabres. 

Flak was heavy now above the target, 
each smoke puff meeting its neighbor so 
that a splotched layer formed. At a glance 
the town was a cluster of brown boulders 
scattered out to barren land. A1 saw only a 
few cars in the V-shaped railroad yards. 

As in all sky battles over the target, only 
the bombers seemed to have purpose. They 
roared steadily and majestically toward 
their objective in tight formation, as if un¬ 
aware of what was going on around them. 

A1 saw instantly that the climbing Sabres 
had only partially broken the Migs’ attack. 
His hand opened and closed around the 
throttle, and it was only with an effort of 
will that he kept himself from meeting the 
attack. The price of command, he thought 
bitterly. He and the others guarding this 
flank of the bomber formation would have 
to stay where they were for the moment. 

Top and nose turret guns were firing 
from the bombers now. Three Migs dove 
through the formation, hurling 20 mm. 
shells ahead of them. Ai saw a bomber’s 
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number one engine throw out a thin stream 
of gray smoke. The smoke darkened quick¬ 
ly and a tongue of flame licked back in the 
prop wash. The bomber dropped below the 
others and turned south. A stream of bombs 
fell from its belly like beads as it turned, 
and its entire wing was enveloped in smoke 
and flame. 

Now other dots fell from the bomber, 
not straight down as the bombs had fallen 
but hurled back, twisting and turning until 
chutes opened and stopped the dots in mid¬ 
air. 

The bomber hurled down out of control 
as the wing tore loose at its roots. It fell as 
a dead leaf falls, and blew up as it plowed 
into the earth. 

Above and to one side of the target a 
dog fight raged. Jets turned, fired, swept 
wide, came in again, the entire twisting 
mass veering away from the flak area as the 
bombers crossed the target. 

As the three Migs dove through the for¬ 
mation, A1 was already turning, Higgins 
still on his right wing, turning as A1 turned, 
and then A1 forgot Higgins in that mo¬ 
ment of seeing two of the Migs going up 
and out of his sight, the third Mig slower 
as it pulled out of its dive, tracers from 
the bombers following its course, the crazy 
tilt of the earth, A1 leaning forward cooly, 
coming into the Mig as it leveled out and 
started to climb. 

As the Mig climbed A1 raised his nose 
a trifle and the enemy jet fluttered in his 
sight like a moth. He saw the high tail, the 
wings that weren’t close enough, not dose 
enough yet because if you got in there 
properly it only took a two-second burst. As 
he pressed his thumb down on the firing 
button a half dozen flaming ping pong balls 
floated past his canopy. 

He had fired. He had watched his tracers 
sparkling as they struck the high tail, as 
they moved along the body of the Mig to 
its heart. He had seen this and had expe¬ 
rienced the certainty of the kill that comes 
before the actual moment, knowing it a cer¬ 
tainty the way you know it when a duck 
beats the air past your blind and you fire 
in the gray dawn knowing it is a kill. 

But as you pull the trigger someone 
nudges your shoulder and your mind veers 
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immediately and angrily in this other di¬ 
rection. 

Al’s mind jumped with this sudden dan¬ 
ger. He jammed his left foot against the 
rudder peddle and jerked the stick against 
his left thigh. The Sabre screamed up at an 
impossible angle and A1 blacked out for a 
few seconds. 

When his eyes cleared he saw the one 
Mig going wide below, and a second Mig 
turning away from him. 

Higgins was nowhere in sight. 

A1 saw this at a glance as he turned on 
the second Mig, but that one climbed quick¬ 
ly into the nearest cloud. 

In that moment an unseen hammer 
smashed into the seat beneath him, and 
several splinters tore through the plexi¬ 
glass canopy. 

He peeled off at once and just as sudden¬ 
ly flew up again. The Mig streaked within 
twenty yards of his left wing and turned 
out of sight. When next he saw it he was 
too far away for even a chance shot. 

The heavies had unloaded on the target. 
High hills of swirling smoke hid the rail¬ 
road yards. The entire action from the mo¬ 
ment the Migs had struck until now had 
taken less than four minutes, but it seemed 
like four years to A1 who was cursing Hig¬ 
gins and trying to see what he could of his 
flight. 

The voices that had chattered off and 
on in his ears were silent now, the dog fight 
was over, the Sabres scattered all over the 
sky. 

They came from all directions and 
took their places along the flanks of the 
bomber formation. Higgins settled on his 
wing, and he hated Higgins. He counted 
the others. 

One was missing. 

"Who’s missing?” he asked harshly. 

"Dan,” somebody said. "Caught it on 
the first pass and bailed out.” 

"Where?” 

"Landed on the outskirts of town. I fol¬ 
lowed him down and tried to get through 
to Air Rescue, but couldn't make contact.” 

Fat chance of getting a whirlybird this 
far north in time, A1 thought bitterly. He 
cringed inside himself at the thought of 
bailing out. Suppose you were captured and 
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the war went on and on! Wasting the 
months and years of your life in a stinking 
prison camp! 

"They’ll never get me,” A1 said, nodding 
grimly at his reflection. The bombers and 
the escorting jets flew south. 

II 

A L HAD learned a lot from his father, 
but without his father’s knowledge. 
His father had been gassed in the first 
world war, and the government paid him 
a pension up till the day he died. But A1 
had noticed more than once that his father 
felt fine until he had to report for a physi¬ 
cal. Though this did not happen often, all 
week before that fatal day he would be 
beside himself with worry for fear his pen¬ 
sion would be cut. He clung to the pension 
for dear life, and would actually be sick 
by the time he had to report. And after¬ 
ward he would sweat out the results of his 
physical, hardly daring to open the envelope 
when it came. Then on learning that noth¬ 
ing had gone wrong, he would suddenly 
be a well man again. 

It didn’t take A1 long to realize that his 
father used the pension as a crutch, and 
he despised him tor this weakness. 

His father worked little as possible, using 
the well-worn excuse that he couldn’t be 
expected to hold a steady job in his con¬ 
dition. He was afraid his pension would 
be cut automatically if he earned over a 
certain amount. So he spent most of the 
time playing cards at the local pool hall, 
and talking about the war. 

He had been a big, strong, handsome 
man when he joined the army. There was a 
photograph on the mantel which showed 
him stiff and proud hi his uniform. A1 used 
to compare the father he knew to this 
younger man who looked proudly over the 
room from the mantel, but when he real¬ 
ized the truth he never looked at the photo¬ 
graph again. 

He knew what had finished his father all 
right, and with harsh bitterness determined 
never to let anything like that happen to 
him. 

A1 was too young to get in the second 
war, but his older brother joined up in ’43. 


Hugh looked like their father had in the 
photograph, and A1 loved and admired him 
more than anyone else. He would not be¬ 
lieve it when the telegram came saying 
Hugh had been killed in Burma. But after 
a while he had to believe it. And when 
he did he decided that Hugh was better 
off than their father. 

Ben was four years younger than A1 and 
resembled the photograph of their mother. 
A1 couldn’t remember his mother. She had 
died when Ben was born. The boy was his 
father’s pet, and A1 had nothing in common 
with him. He was a sickly child with big 
eyes and curly brown hair. A weakling, A1 
used to think. When their father died Ben 
was sick for a month. He was so sick that 
they had to call a doctor. He cried often 
and frightened easily. An aunt took him in 
after the funeral, but A1 moved to a room¬ 
ing house. 

This was a month before he graduated 
from high school, when he was seventeen 
years old. Having been nominated All-State 
fullback in his final year, he received offers 
from nine colleges and universities. He 
chose the school farthest away from his 
home town and never went back. 

During his years at the university he 
judged himself shrewdly and came to the 
conclusion that he had a better than aver¬ 
age mind, complete confidence in himself 
and a driving ambition to "get somewhere.” 
He was respected but not popular, and had 
a number of fights with men who thought 
him a snob. He never lost a fight. He made 
exceptional grades in the classroom and 
broke the spirit of his opponents on the 
football field. A brilliant, savage player, he 
was listed on a number of All-American 
teams, and was dubbed a "one-man team” 
by a prominent sports writer. This irritated 
the other players but left A1 unmoved. He 
had little faith in his team as a unit. 

A HOT prospect for pro football, he 
signed a contract the day after he 
graduated. The money alone decided him. 
He received $22,500 plus a bonus for the 
season. His picture appeared frequently in 
magazines and in newspapers all over the 
country. He demanded more money before 
signing another contract. 
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Having decided to make aviation his 
life’s work, he worked in an aviation plant 
during the summer. In his spare time he 
learned to fly. A week before the start of 
his second season as a pro, he was told that 
his name was up before the draft board. 
The manager of the team tried to get him 
deferred, and when that failed he volun¬ 
teered immediately for- aviation cadets. 

He swept through pre-flight at Perrin 
AFB at the head of his class. When asked 
to choose between bombers and fighters, he 
chose fighters because he wanted to be on 
his own. 

He received his wings and commission 
at Williams AFB and was assigned tem¬ 
porarily to a Fighter Group at March Field. 
He won the Sweepstakes Trophy at a gun¬ 
nery meet and requested duty as a gunnery 
instructor. Instead, he found himself on his 
way to Japan and subsequent assignment 
to a Sabre jet outfit in Korea. He thought 
about this and decided he might as well 
turn a bad break to his own advantage by 
becoming an ace as quickly as possible. He 
had no doubts at all concerning his ability 
to do so, and jet aces were still rare enough 
to excite comment and publicity, both of 
which he could use in his future plans. 

On his sixth mission he broke away from 
the flight to engage two Migs, and he shot 
one down in flames. Two weeks later on a 
clear spring day he overshadowed his initial 
performance by shooting down two Migs 
in the space of thirty seconds. In both these 
engagements he clung to the football rule 
of hitting fast and hard. He worked smooth¬ 
ly and quickly, and in all three instances 
held his fire until it was impossible to miss. 

He had not seen Ben since their father’s 
death, had written only a few times but 
had sent frequent checks toward his younger 
brother’s education. He shook his head 
when Ben wrote saying he was in the army. 

A private, of course. 

But he’d been a little surprised when he 
learned Ben was in Korea. An ambulance 
driver had left a note from Ben at head¬ 
quarters. The note said: 

Dear Al, 

I was going to walk in and surprise you when I 
got here but didn’t have a chance because when 
we got here from Japan our outfit went right in 
the line. And just to show you how my luck runs, 
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I was wounded the other day. Nothing to speak 
of, though; I’ll be up and around in no time. 

Every time I hear a flight of jets going oyer I 
wonder if you’re in one of them. The old timerj 
around here say you guys really lay it in there. 

I’m at the 32nd Field Hospital. That’s about 
twenty miles north of where you’re stationed. Come 
over and say hello if you have the chance. 

Ben. 

That was four days ago. Al phoned the 
hospital immediately and learned that Ben 
was getting along fine. So Al put off going 
to see him, this stranger who happened to 
be his brother. The boyish note left him 
with a feeling of indifference because he 
remembered Ben in a certain way. 

A weakling. A stranger to Al when they 
were boys, a stranger now. 

There was no place for strangers in Al's 
life. There was only himself and his future. 
For this was a tough age in a tough world, 
and the only way to get-along in it was by 
being tougher than the next man. You had 
to be hard as iron and not give an inch. 
Because if you did they broke you like they 
had broken the father. Or they killed you 
like they had killed Hugh. 

A high wind nudged the clouds and scat¬ 
tered them across the sky. Clouds darkened 
the sun and pulled color from the land, so 
that now the land was gray, and the clouds 
lowered. And Al was half angry at himself 
because his thoughts had wandered. And 
worried now that he sighted the field. He 
felt that somehow everything had gone 
wrong today. And a little asp of guilt stung 
him. Was he partially to blame for the loss 
of the bomber? 

Colonel MacKay was waiting when he 
landed. Al put the canopy up and climbed 
down the ladder. His crew chief said, 
"Looks like you had a close call.” 

There was a jagged hole to one side of 
the cockpit and a dozen smaller holes scat¬ 
tered along the wing. 

"Ready me another ship in case we go out 
again.” Al turned to the colonel’s jeep. "We 
lost Dan,” he said. 

"So I noticed. Nice average so far today. 
Two missions, two losses,” MacKay said 

ruffly. "You’d better chow up in a hurry, 

ecause you’ll probably go out again.” Mac¬ 
Kay scanned the sky with practiced eyes, 
"Looks to me like that stuff’s blowing out 
to tire Yellow Sea.” 
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At interrogation A1 told- of one Mig 
damaged, and the others had nothing to 
report. On the truck going to chow the men 
did not look at him and no one spoke. A1 
glanced at Higgins a couple of times. When 
Higgins looked back at him sullenly he 
said, "What the hell happened to you up 
there?” 

"Mig got between us.” 

"Yeah, so I noticed,” A1 said in a hard 
voice. He knew that on an initial pass, and 
even in a loose dog fight a wing man could 
work beautifully beside you. But at other 
times it was impossible for him to stick. 
But now a deep fury worked in A1 because 
he felt Higgins had cheated him out of a 
certain kill. ”1 asked what happened to you. 
Did you make a dive for those clouds when 
you saw the Mig coming?” 

Higgins’ lips moved but he didn’t speak. 
Paleness touched his cheekbones. His eyes 
hated Al. And all the other pilots looked 
up resentfully, as if he had belittled them 
all with his remark. They glared at him 
with a kind of resenting fury that put the 
blame of what had happened up there on 
his shoulders. He could do nothing about 
it but glare back. 

They went out again that afternoon, hunt¬ 
ing in Mig Alley, but the wind veered and 
brought the clouds back, and they found 
nothing to shoot at. 

A MISTY rain was falling when Al 
tramped from Weather to the tent area, 
and he was thinking sourly that something 
more than men had been lost today. There 
had never been a spirit of comradeship be¬ 
tween him and the others, but at least they 
had gotten along without too much bicker¬ 
ing. Now all seemed lost, and an old sullen 
restlessness stirred in him because he was 
here at all. 

It was still light outside, but in the tent 
an oil lamp put light on the three men play¬ 
ing cards. Al threw a big shadow against 
the wall and slanting roof of the tent as 
he took off his raincoat and hung it up. 
"What cards!” Gil Roberts said. "I pass.” 
"Open,” Frank Thomas said. 

"And raise,” Jack Masters grunted. ”1 
dealt myself a good hand for a change.” 

Al turned and saw Higgins on his cot in 


the comer. The space next to Higgins was 
empty, supply having moved Dean’s gear 
out that afternoon. There was a gurgling 
sound as Higgins tipped a bottle for a long 
drink. "You better lay off that saki,” Al told 
him quietly. "We’re flying tomorrow.” 

"Who says?” Higgins wanted to know. 

"Weather. I just checked.” 

"To hell with weather,” Higgins said. 
He looked at Al across the tent, then added 
belligerently, "And to hell with you, too.” 

The others stopped playing cards to see 
what would happen. 

"You’re not leaning on this stuff if I 
can help it,” Al said. He went over and 
jerked the bottle out of Higgins’ hand. He 
emptied the bottle outside and threw it 
across the road. 

"Damn you!” Higgins raged behind him. 
"I wish you’d gotten it instead of Dean.” 

"Act your age,” Al said. "And remem¬ 
ber, I don’t want to see no more liquor in 
this tent.” 

"Go to hell!” Higgins raged. "I don’t 
have to live here.” 

"Then move to hell out!” 

Higgins shoved past him and disappeared 
toward the officers’ club, and Gil Roberts 
threw his cards down and growled, "To 
hell with this. Let’s go over and get a 
drink.” The three men put on their rain¬ 
coats and went out. 

Watching them go, Al was touched by a 
baffled rage. He heard a jeep stop outside, 
and Thomas saying, "He’s in the tent.” A 
clerk from headquarters looked in. 

"There’s a Lieutenant Adams to see you, 
sir. A nurse from the Thirty-Second.” 

Al got his raincoat and hurried out. Had 
Ben taken a turn for the worst? 

She was parked in front of headquarters, 
but she got out of the hospital jeep when 
Al came over. He saw shapely legs below 
the belted trench coat. She had a slender 
face and dark eyes that flashed up at Al. 
Misty rain sparkled in her hair. 

"Well?” Al said impatiently. "Is it about 
Ben?” 

"Does it matter to you? Does it matter 
to the great Al Henderson if his 
brother—” 

"I asked you a question!” 

"Oh, he’s fine! Just dandy!” Her voice 
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throbbed with anger, and her full mouth 
curled bitterly. "In fact he’s almost well 
enough to go back to fighting a war. And 
he’d like very much to see his big wonder¬ 
ful brother—” 

"Let’s not overdo it,” A1 said harshly. 
"I’ve taken enough today without listening 
to you spout off.” 

"Oh, but you’re going to listen, Mister.” 
Her eyes blazed into his. "I’ve listened to 
that boy telling what a big shot his brother 
is until I’m sick of hearing your name. 
Yeah, sick! Because when you didn’t come 
and didn’t come I figured you for a phony. 
But Ben doesn’t think so. Oh, no! He was 
certain you’d come the minute you got his 
note. That's what he told all the boys in 
the ward. ’A1 will be here tonight, you’ll 
see.’ Since then he’s been making up excuses 
to save your face. And maybe his pride in 
you. The poor kid’s been eating his heart 
out waiting for you to show up. You could 
have come before this. You’re not chained 
here. And you’re coming now if I have to 
drag you behind this jeep. And if you tell 
him I had to come after you—I’ll—so help 
me I’ll do something drastic.” 

An odd feeling of guilt touched Al, but 
his voice was flat when he said, "Thanks, 
Lieutenant. You can go now. I’ll get a jeep 
and be right behind you.” 

"See that you do,” she said angrily. 

She turned then and got behind the 
wheel and drove off with a clashing of gears, 
and Al stood irresolute for a second, then 
borrowed the clerk’s jeep and trailed after 
her, thinking he might as well get it over 
with. 

In the big hospital tent he walked between 
the crowded cots, and when he saw Ben 
something pressed hard against his ribs, 
but his voice was casual when he said, 
“Sorry I didn’t get here sooner, Ben. How’s 
it going?” 

Ben was sitting up, grasping Al’s hand 
in both of his, and his eyes were hungry 
on Al’s face. "Man, it’s been a long time,” 
he said. Then added, "Al,” as if he liked 
saying the name. 

"Quite a few years,” Al agreed. He 
thought: He looks just the same. But that 
was only at first glance. There was still the 
thin face, the mop of brown hair, the large 


eyes. But tire face was bony, close to ma¬ 
turity, and the eyes were steadily smiling. 
"About seven years,” Al added lamely. 

“rpHEY printed a piece in the paper back 

-L home about you knocking down three 
Migs,” Ben said excitedly. He took the 
newspaper from under his pillow. “Aunt 
Helen sent it to me.” 

Al grunted, uncomfortable in his 
younger brother’s presence. A boy in the 
next bed grinned at him and said, "Hi, 
Al,” and he nodded, noticing that all in 
the ward seemed to be in on this visit. 

Ben and his big mouth. 

"Hey, guys, this is Al!” his brother called, 
and a chorus of "Hi, Als!” filled the air. 

What next? Al thought glumly. They 
must think this is a locker room or some¬ 
thing. What’s the matter with these kids? 

He had planned on staying only a few 
minutes, but it was an hour before he got 
away. He managed a grin when he shook 
Ben’s hand. "Don’t be in too much of » 
hurry to get back out there,” he said grufHy. 
"The nurse tells me—” 

"Nurse?” Ben frowned. 

"Yeah, a Lieutenant Adams. I talked to 
her before I came in.” 

"Oh, that’s Mary Adams,” Ben grinned. 
"She’s real people.” 

"Well, see if you can’t work a rest leave 
to Japan.” 

"Heck, I want to get back to my outfit,” 
Ben said. "You know how it is, Al.”« 

That’s just the trouble, Al thought. "It 
might be a long war,” he said uneasily, "and 
you want to take all the breaks you can 
get.” And if you don’t get them, make 
them, he thought, and suddenly remem¬ 
bered what had happened to Hugh. "Don’t 
try to be a hero, kid,” he said roughly, and 
went out. 

Mary Adams was waiting outside. Al 
saw her right away and knew she was there 
to see him. He expected another tongue- 
lashing, but instead her voice was hesitant. 

"Look, I’m sorry. I mean—well, you 
probably had a good reason for not com¬ 
ing right away, and I didn’t even ask—” 

"I had a good reason.” 

"Well, then, I’m sorry I yelled at you.” 

“A simple enough reason,” Al continued 
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roughly. All that had happened today, the 
men’s obvious hatred of him, then this nurse 
yelling and Ben saying foolishly that he 
wanted to get back to his outfit—all these 
things made A1 want to laugh with harsh 
bitterness, and he said, "I didn’t want to 
see the kid. Does that satisfy you?” 

Her "Oh,” was a flat sound in the cool 
darkness. Then she said, "I’m beginning to 
think that you needed to see him more than 
he needed to see you.” 

More weakness. A lot of sentimental 
slush, and A1 was not having any. "I don’t 
need anybody,” he said. "I get along fine 
by myself.” 

She looked at him for a long moment in 
silence. Desperately, he wanted to get away. 
I’m behaving like a jerk, he thought. The 
memory of his youth was too strong, and 
the self-disciplinary years between stiffened 
him. 

The words she spoke were the trap. And 
once you bent, you broke. 

He heard her say, "You’re the older 
brother, but you’re acting like the younger. 
Everyone needs someone, but one has to 
give to deserve that need. You just haven’t 
learned it yet.” 

Her voice was quiet, and when she had 
finished speaking she walked away. 

Later, when A1 entered his tent, he saw 
at once that another cot was missing. Hig¬ 
gins had moved out. Well, that leaves more 
room for the rest of us, A1 thought. But 
the thought was cynical and therefore mean¬ 
ingless, and he was not proud of having it. 

Ill 

W ARM afternoon. Yellow sun in a pale 
blue sky. On the earth below, men 
died. Some died horribly. Others easily, as 
if they were going to sleep. But in the end 
they died, so that then there was no differ¬ 
ence, and they were all alike. 

Another trap, A1 thought. This whole 
stinking country below me is a trap. They 
ought to blow it to hell off the map. 

He was leading his squadron at 15,000 
feet, and the formation was ragged. He 
thumbed his mike button. 

"Close it up! You think this is a joy 
ride?” 


They were going to fly cover for a flight 
of Thunderjets that were due to clobber a 
Red troop concentration on the flats near 
Ambyon, which in turn was close to Won¬ 
san and the coast. 

An L-5 spotter plane would be there to 
guide them in. The troops had moved 
south under the cover of darkness. Another 
move would put them in the line unless the 
F-84s wiped them out. Orders were for the 
Sabres to help strafe if the skies were empty 
of Migs. 

But A1 was taking no chances. He would 
keep half of the squadron upstairs regard¬ 
less of clear skies. 

A week had passed since he had visited 
Ben who was back on the line himself. A 
week of trouble, complaints, strung nerves. 
Eighteen missions in that time, two losses. 
Gil Roberts and a kid named Burnett. 
Ground fire had gotten both of them, as it 
got ninety per cent of the U. N. fighters. 
And not one enemy jet to compensate for 
those two. Not one Mig scratched. 

But that wasn’t it either. 

It was a squadron of men acting like a 
classroom of boys who are forced to stay 
in after school when the whole wide sunny 
world waits outside. It was these boys hat¬ 
ing their teacher, who was Al, so that the 
replacements who had come fresh from the 
States looked on and wondered. And who 
naturally and unconsciously sided with their 
new buddies against this tyrant. 

It was Colonel MacKay saying, his voice 
gruff as ever, "I knew you weren’t liked, 
so it’s really my fault for promoting you to 
a job you can’t handle. You are a symbol 
of something the men distrust, and as far 
as I can see you have given them no cause 
to alter their initial decision. 

"Maybe nothing you could have done 
would have helped,” MacKay had con¬ 
tinued. "The men resent you as much as 
they loved Dean, and in their resentment 
they are even turning against each other. 
Don’t tell me different, Henderson, I’ve got 
eyes. And the basic reason behind all this 
is the fact that you resent them and you 
show it. So instead of fighting the enemy 
they fight you. And now amongst them¬ 
selves. They go through with a mission 
only because it's their duty. The all-over 
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picture they should have of what is hap¬ 
pening here in Korea, and what it signifies 
to the future of mankind, has been lost to 
them in their narrowing hatred of you. And 
the only way to correct the mistake—that 
Lord help me, was my doing—is to jerk you 
out of the driver’s seat. So I’ve put in for 
an experienced man to take over the squad¬ 
ron.” 

The colonel taking the blame on himself 
was enough to make A1 squirm. But to be 
told—it seemed impossible!—to be told 
that he was unable to handle his job, had 
stunned him. 

To hell I can’t handle this job! he 
thought. His supreme self-confidence, his 
strong ego, both of which had molded his 
life, struggled with assurance. 

But doubt whimpered like a strong wind 
that claws at the crack in a well-built house, 
and he wasn’t sure, he wasn’t sure. 

For the first time in his young life skepti¬ 
cism of self crept into his brain like the 
suspicion of cancer creeps into the brain of 
an ailing man. 

And then ego flared up and took com¬ 
mand. "Like hell I can’t handle this job!” 
Captain Albert Henderson said out loud, 
and looked around to find the Thunderjets 
coming in view. 

They came in close formation, with 
rockets shackled beneath their wings, a nap¬ 
alm bomb under the fuselage, flying tight 
and fast and low across the hills in the 
bright afternoon sunlight. 

From Songsan-ni to Sep-ri the railroad 
follows a line of-high hills. On its other side 
a flat valley floor ends at the coastal hills. A 
road divides it, and the valley is symmet¬ 
rical squares of rice paddies, unattended 
now, so that the valley looks scarred from 
above, a tangle of dirt banks, brush and wild 
reeds. 

Ambyon sets alongside the road near the 
coastal hills. It is little more than a village 
of thatch-roofed houses, where peaceful 
farmers dwelt, singing their national anthem 
to the tune of Auld Lang Syne. Where now 
their conquerors rule, while learning an old 
Korean proverb they will ignore until they 
realize its true meaning: “Pinch yourself 
and you will know the pain when another 
feels pinched.” 


A1 saw these things and felt them as they 
flew toward the target area. He had long 
ago studied this country, for if a man has 
to fight and perhaps die in a certain spot on 
this globe, it behooves him to study it and 
its people. 

He heard the Thunderjet flight leader con¬ 
tact the L-5, and then the thin, metallic voice 
of the observation pilot saying, "The troops 
have moved from the paddies and are now 
quartered in the town itself. You’ll find 
most of ’em in that line of houses nearest the 
road. Good hunting.” 

"Thanks,” the Thunderjet leader said. 
"All right, boys. Let’s flush ’em.” 

A1 watched him peel off, the others be¬ 
hind him. He saw the napalm bomb part 
company with the leader’s ship and explode 
feet short of the first house. There was a 
sudden blast of flame as it exploded, and 
then the mushroom of thick black smoke 
as the jellied gasoline spread and clung. The 
house flamed like a torch, and panic-driven 
men could be seen running from it into the 
nearby brush. 

Then the others clobbered with their nap¬ 
alm, and what had been a trim line of 
thatch-roofed houses became a street of 
flame and dying men. 

A1 checked the sky and saw no sign of 
enemy fighters. He called Thomas, who was 
leading the second flight, and told him to 
stay upstairs. Then he took the others down 
on strafing runs. 

D IVING in, your guns firing, you could 
see men running if you looked very 
carefully. You could see them sometimes 
scurrying through the brush. You saw them 
as the smoke from napalm lifted charred 
lumps along the blackened earth. You saw 
the fire from your six fifties make ti% spurts 
in the dirt, and you saw men fall as your 
fire cut them down. And you heard the 
faint "pings” as small arms fire snapped into 
your ship. 

Climbing from a strafing run, A1 saw the 
Thunderjets forming up, and he heard their 
leader calling him. 

“Hash-Hash to Grapefruit. We’re taking 
a run to the docks at Wonsan to unload 
our rockets. Will you cover us? Over.” 
"Grapefruit calling Hash-Hash. Yes, we’ll 
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cover you. Over and out.” 

Wonsan was less than twenty miles away. 
The docks, warehouses, the buildings sur¬ 
rounding the harbor area, had long before 
been pounded to shambles by the big guns 
from warships of the Seventh Fleet, and by 
Navy fighters flying from the flattops. The 
hulls of half a dozen sjnall coastal vessels 
made dark shadows in the green water. 
Docks sagged, their pilings broken, and shell 
craters pocked the harbor streets. Buildings 
were gutted, and here and there smoke still 
rose from smouldering heaps of wreckage. 
It was a scene of utter destruction, of stark 
desolation, as if here the world had met its 
final end. 

But there was always something left to 
shoot at, always people to be killed. 

And there were always Red guns waiting 
to kill in return. 

Someone called out supply barges close in 
to shore, and A1 had a picture of them as 
the Thunderj ets dove down, a dozen barges, 
strung one behind the other, wide, low in 
the water, filled with boxes and bales. They 
were large barges, forty to fifty feet in 
length, and fixed machine guns fired from 
their sterns. 

After the Thunderj ets completed their 
first pass, seven of the barges were burning, 
one carrying gasoline had blown up, and 
the rest were making for the shore. 

The Thunderjets lost one on their second 
pass. As A1 watched them, he saw one F-84 
go suddenly out of control and smash into 
a gutted warehouse, its pilot evidently dead 
at the stick. 

Without thought, A1 dove down on that 
barge, his thumb on the trigger button, feel¬ 
ing the recoil ripple along his back, seeing 
the tiny water spouts his bullets made be¬ 
fore they chewed into the-barge and ate 
their way to the stern, where the Red gun¬ 
ners collapsed suddenly across their weapon. 

He did not see the Migs that swept in 
from out the lowering sun, but heard the 
one word, "Bandits!” and he hoiked for 
the blue before looking around. He released 
his wing-tip tanks. 

A number of fighters were twisting and 
turning high over the harbor. One exploded 
suddenly but he could not tell if it was theirs 
or ours. Then he had a more complete pic¬ 


ture of the fight, and he saw at once that 
there were three Migs to one U.N. fighter. 

Then he saw three Migs coming down 
after him, stepladdered on each other's wing, 
nose cannons winking. 

A1 jammed his throttle forward and 
climbed straight into them, for you never 
show your tail to a Mig if you want to stay 
alive. He changed his line of flight a trifle 
as the first 20 mm. shells lobbed past his 
jet, getting out of their range of fire. Com¬ 
ing up in a long curve, the terrific speed 
sucking him back in the cockpit, crash hel¬ 
met hard against the pad, his G-suit making 
its pressure against the vital points of his 
body. 

The Migs flying front and rear broke 
away to either side, while the center Mig 
climbed to hold its altitude advantage. The 
enemy jet on his left was a faint curl against 
the brassy sky; the Mig on his right banked 
and came in on a pursuit curve. 

A1 ignored them both and concentrated 
on the center Mig that was climbing straight 
into the sun. 

A1 climbed at a steeper angle. But now 
he saw the Mig on his right dosing in fast, 
and he waited for the moment when that 
man would fire, waited for it, for that split 
second when he must move out of the shells’ 
path. And as he waited he saw that the Mig 
above him had turned and was coming back 
in a frontal attack, while the Mig on his left 
flew a tight pattern as if waiting to take 
over should the others fail. 

High off to one side a swarm of bees were 
mixing it up, and the harbor seemed a long 
ways away. A1 noticed then how far the 
three Migs were crowding him from the 
main sky battle. 

He leveled out a bit, and just then the 
Mig off his right wing started to shoot. He 
saw the ping pong balls floating high and 
ahead of his nose, and at the same time fired 
a short burst at long range toward the Mig 
coming in on its frontal attack. Then with¬ 
out pause he broke into a Luffberry, and 
then peded off and dove straight at the 
Mig that had clung all this time to his left 
wing. 

Tie Mig had just turned and was coming 
in a tight circle, and its pilot was caught 
flatfooted by this unexpected maneuver. Be- 
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fore he could break his circle, A1 had him 
true in his sight. He fired and saw pieces 
fly from the Mig’s canopy, and then the Mig 
lurched and began to smoke. A1 put another 
burst in the cockpit and saw the Mig flip 
over and go into a spin. 

A1 continued his dive because hammers 
were pounding against the Sabre’s belly. The 
stick jerked in his hand as a shell tore 
through the wing, and then he was Clear of 
enemy fire and unable to move the stick. 
It was limp in his hand, and either he’d 
gotten into compressibility or the controls 
were shot. 

He backed the throttle all the way and 
hit the dive toggle switch. A giant 
hand jerked at the Sabre, and A1 blacked 
out for a few seconds. When he came to he 
was climbing again, less than 3000 feet from 
the ground. He looked around and saw the 
two Migs high and wide behind him, then 
turning to form up with the rest of the 
Migs that had either had enough or were 
running short on fuel. Wonsan was pretty 
far south for their radius of action. 

The jet was sluggish and barely answered 
the controls. That was the first thing A1 
noticed. Then he saw the red warning light 
blinking off and on, and his eyes clung to 
that before darting along the rest of the 
panel. His tailpipe temperature was up. 
And then as he looked around his mind 
clawed frantically for escape because he was 
smoking. 

Dazed, he saw the others forming around 
him, and then his headset crackled, and 
somebody said, "Are you hurt, Henderson?’’ 

"No,” he said. 

The others had formed up to one side, 
and they were heading home now. 

"You’d better jump,” somebody said. 

Like hell I’ll jump, A1 thought. He was 
sweating and his hand trembled on the 
stick. He looked down. 

There were the railroad tracks, the moun¬ 
tains off at three o’clock and that town in 
the distance should be Sepo-ri. Less than 
forty miles to U.N. territory. Forty miles 
and he would have it made. 

Then they had left Sepo-ri behind and 
they were above the hills, and the voice 
cried, "You’re burning! Henderson! Jump! 
You’ll blow up! We’ll have a whirlybird—” 


He didn’t hear the rest because he tore 
himself free and jumped. 

From somewhere came the sound of an 
explosion and he saw flames and a smoke 
column rising where his ship had hit. Then 
he looked quickly and fearfully at the earth, 
expecting a thousand troops to be waiting 
for him to fall into their hands like a ripe 
peach. At first he saw only the hills. 

A1 saw all this with a jerky turn of his 
head as the earth moved up to meet him. 
The hills took on shape, falling away to a 
road, and the road was brown below the 
green of the hills. Then he saw a vehicle 
crawling like a bug along the road, and that 
he would land less than a half mile from 
it. Then the vehicle stopped and figures 
spilled out and scattered as they hit the 
brush, running up the hill to where he 
would land. 

As the figures disappeared into the brush 
the Sabres came down in screaming dives 
and Al saw a tiny explosion burst up out 
of the truck as he hit the ground. 

He had gone perhaps a dozen yards when 
a bee buzzed past his head, and he flung 
himself down, panting, his right hand dig¬ 
ging beneath his clothing for the .45 auto¬ 
matic that was holstered there. At the same 
time he was aware of the thunder-lashing 
sound the jets made, and the quick stutter 
of their machine guns as their fire tore into 
the hillside. 

He edged back to an outcropping of rocks 
and looked down to see three figures run¬ 
ning at a crouch toward him, burp guns in 
the tight crooks of their arms. They were 
about sixty yards away, and he saw the 
padded uniforms, the brown faces, and then 
a pair of Sabres came in low and the three 
figures suddenly stopped running and 
sprawled out on their backs. One figure 
started to get up, made it, and then col¬ 
lapsed again. Another pair of Sabres came 
in low and fired to Al’s right, but he 
couldn’t see what they were shooting at. 

Then he looked up above the hills and 
saw the helicopter coming. Like a gift when 
you least expect it. 

He got up, tore off his jacket and, waving 
it wildly, ran to a nearby level spot. The 
helicopter zoomed round and eased down, 
its gear bumping lightly. And then the door 
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opened and a man leaned out, reaching 
down to help A1 inside. 

"We don’t often pick up hitch hikers,” 
the man grinned, "but since you’re stranded 
you might as well come along for the ride.” 

IV 

T HANKING the men for sticking around 
wasn’t easy. It reminded A1 that he’d 
never had to thank anyone for anything. 

So he said it that evening at chow, casu¬ 
ally, lingering there at the long table, and 
the men looked back, grufflly embarrassed, 
as if thanks* wasn’t what they wanted. 

So that went sour too, A1 thought, strid¬ 
ing angrily back to his tent. Damn! He 
should have known better than to turn into 
a softie. To hell with all of them. He had 
four down and one to go in the Mig depart¬ 
ment, and from now on he wouldn’t bend 
an inch. Not one lousy inch. 

There was a movie in the briefing room 
that night, and A1 went there, alone as 
usual. Just before the big room darkened, 
a major with a medical insignia on his collar 
came in with Mary Adams. A1 caught her 
eye as they found seats on the bench in 
front of him, and she nodded coolly. Then, 
as if uncertain as to whom he was, she 
turned deliberately and looked at him and 
smiled. And Al’s heart began to beat in a 
way it never had before. 

The film was a musical, but it might 
have been a western as far as A1 was con¬ 
cerned. About half way through the picture, 
someone came along the aisle and said that 
a Major Lewis was to report immediately 
at the 32nd Field Hospital. The major got 
up at once, speaking in a low voice to Mary. 

"Stay and enjoy the picture,” A1 heard 
the major say. "Mac is here, and you can 
ride back with him.” 

The moment the major had gone, A1 took 
a deep breath and then the major’s seat. 
Mary Adams glanced quickly at him, faintly 
startled at this unexpected move. Then she 
smiled again and leaned close to whisper, 
"I more or less expected you to ignore me 
after what happened last week.” 

"That was last week,” A1 answered gruff¬ 
ly. And then because he could think of 
nothing else to say, he took her hand and 


held it tight. She made a feeble effort against 
his grip, but her fingers finally relaxed and 
she looked at the screen in silence. 

"Let’s get out of here,” A1 whispered 
after a moment, and she said, "Now really, 
Captain—” but A1 was already standing, 
her hand firm in his, and she could either 
come quietly or cause a scene. 

She came quietly. 

A single light burned above the entrance 
outside, and A1 stopped there and looked 
at her gravely. And Mary Adams, her eyes 
half angry, half curious, said, "Now just 
what did you mean—” 

"Be quiet,” A1 said, leading her into the 
nearest shadows. He took her then, his 
mouth hard and searching on hers. She 
pushed at his chest with both hands, but 
then her lips softened and she said, "Oh,” 
in a way that was only half a complaint. 

"Something hit me when you looked at 
me in there,” A1 said, letting her go. "I had 
to find out if it was true.” 

"Well, of all the nerve!” Even in that 
darkness her eyes threw sparks. "You must 
think—” 

"A guy has to make his own breaks, 
Mary,” A1 said quietly. 

"And a girl—” she flared, and then broke 
off suddenly, and she was smiling again, 
and now when she spoke a calm maturity 
rang in her voice. "And was it true, Al?” 

"I’m sure of it, Mary.” 

She looked up at him searchingly for a 
long moment, and then stepped close to him 
again and kissed him deliberately on the 
mouth. Then she stepped back. 

"I didn’t know—guess. But now, yes, Al. 
I’m almost sure of it too.” Then she shook 
her head, as if irritated at her own words. 
"But to happen like this, here in Korea. It 
can’t be real.” She gave a choking laugh. 
"It must be that we’re lonely, and so—” She 
broke off again and gripped his hand. "Is 
that it, Al?” 

"For me,” Al said, "it’s the two of us. 
Come along, I’ll borrow a jeep and take you 
to the hospital.” 

In the jeep, she said, "What are we 
going to do about it?” 

"Give it a little time. How much longer 
do you have over here?” 

"I’m due to go home in about a month.” 
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"That’s fine,” A1 said. "Because I should 
be leaving here about that time.” 

"But you haven’t been over here that 
long!” 

"Long enough to knock down four 
Migs,” A1 told her. "And with any luck at 
all, 1 should break the bank in the near 
future.” 

She looked at him, shaking her head a 
little in wonder. "You have it all figured 
out, don’t you? You know, Al, you’re a 
funny guy. Not at all like Ben'. What made 
you so hard?” 

"So you think you know me,” Al 
chuckled. 

"Ben told me a lot about you—little 
things, you know. He worships you, Al. But 
you don’t like him very much, do you?” 

"Ben’s just a kid. He’s all right.” 

She sighed, "You ought to try breaking 
out of your shell for a change. As it is, 
you’re fighting shadows, Al.” 

"Of course I fight. But not shadows, baby. 
I mean to get somewhere, and you can’t do 
that by counting your fingers and worrying 
about the other guy. That’s something I 
learned a long time ago. They either break 
you or kill you unless you have the guts 
to go ahead and do what you have to do. 
And if they break you they laugh behind 
your back. And if they kill you they forget 
you soon enough. That’s all there’s to it.” 

"It seems to me you’re leaving out a fevy 
things. Like being loved, needed—” 

"Needed?” Al laughed. "If people need 
you they’ll use you if you let them. And 
when they’re through with you they’ll throw 
you aside like last year’s straw hat. That’s 
what happens to the guy in the middle—he 
gets used. Whether I live or die over here 
isn’t going to make any difference to any¬ 
body. But it will make a difference if I come 
back an ace. Like money in the bank—” 

She slapped him so suddenly and so sharp¬ 
ly that his eyes watered. 

"Oh, I was afraid of this, and I didn’t 
want to hear you say it, but you did. And 
now that you’ve spat on every man who 
was ever hurt or killed—yes, on your own 
brother—” 

Her voice broke suddenly, she jumped to 
the road and walked rapidly ahead. For 
2—-Wings—Winter 
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a moment he stared after her. Then he 
gunned the jeep and caught up with her. 

"Get in,” he said roughly. "In case you 
didn’t know it, the commies still sneak 
through the lines in order to get in a little 
dirty work. Now get in here before I come 
after you! I got enough troubles without 
worrying about you.” 

She got reluctantly into the jeep, but 
didn’t speak all the way to the hospital. 
Then she said, her voice close to breaking, 
"Al, save yourself. Bend a little—” 

And Al said coldly, "You bend, baby. 
And when you break, don’t expect anyone 
to pick up the pieces.” 

He drove away, inwardly raging. Before 
he had gone a mile the sky lowered, and 
it poured rain. 

T HREE days later it was still raining, and 
the nearby hills were obscured in cloudy 
mist that spread low over the field. U.N. 
aircraft was grounded, but fighting raged 
on the front between. Chorwon and Kum- 
song. Ben’s company was stationed in that 
sector, and Al worried despite himself. 

That night it stopped raining and by 
morning the skies were clear and there was 
was a sun. Captain Larson, the new squad¬ 
ron commander, led them on their first mis¬ 
sion of the day. 

Larson’s arrival had eased the tension a 
little, giving the men a chance to take their 
minds off Al in order to feel out their new 
C. O. But Al’s status as a heel hadn’t 
changed as far as they were concerned, 
and they continued to treat him with surly 
silence. 

Al felt surly himself about leading the 
second flight, instead of the squadron. They 
went out twice that morning, flying cover for 
fighter-bombers clobbering supply dumps, 
the Reds having moved up plenty while the 
storm raged. 

Both times their targets were close to the 
lines, and no Migs showed to break up the 
pattern of attack. 

They went out again immediately after 
noon chow, flying cover for a squadron of 
F-84 Thunderjets. The hard-hitting fighter- 
bombers cut rail north of Pyongyang, rip¬ 
ping the slender enemy life lines with rocket 
fire. 
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Coming in, the men were tired, but the 
sun was still high, and they would fly an¬ 
other mission before calling it a day. 

A1 was surprised to see the colonel’s jeep 
parked alongside his hardstand when he 
landed. 

He walked over to it, and MacKay 
said gruffly, "Get in.” 

"What’s up?” A1 asked, but the colonel 
said nothing as he drove across the matted- 
steel strip and turned on the road to head¬ 
quarters. 

He led the way to his office, opened the 
door and nodded A1 inside. Then he closed 
the door behind Al, and A1 saw Mary 
Adams looking out the window. 

She turned then and he saw her face, 
ale, the eyes large and oddly shining, and 
er voice trembled when she said, "Al, I 
have to tell you something.” 

Something tore in Al’s armor. He held 
himself carefully together. 

"Tell me what?” 

"Al—” Mary Adams bit her lip. "It’s 
about Ben, Al. Ben was killed last night.” 

"No!” Al exploded. 

"Just before dawn. There was an attack. 
They brought the wounded in this morn¬ 
ing. One of them was Ben’s buddy. He’d 
been to see Ben when Ben was in the hos¬ 
pital. He told me Ben was killed.” 

Al looked through her, his face pallid 
beneath the tan. First Hugh, now Ben. He 
wet his lips, waiting, and there it came, a 
twisting agony worse now because he had 
scorned his younger brother. Worse now 
because he had rejected him in his mind. 

"So they killed him,” he said softly. 
"They killed the kid.” 

Only himself and Ben. That’s all that had 
been left of his line. He clenched his teeth 
hard and pressed his lips together to keep 
them from trembling because suddenly he 
felt lonelier than he had ever felt in his 
young life. 

Don’t let me break, Al whispered inside 
of himself. Dear God, don’t let me break. 

And devils came and tormented him. 
Their father. Rejected by Al when he was 
alive. And Ben. Yes, Ben. Now Ben. Re¬ 
jected and gone, dead, and nothing to fill 
the empty places. 

Bend a little, Al. Sooner or later everyone 


has to bend a little. It doesn’t mean you have 
to break. 

"All right,” he said. 

"Al, don’t look like that.” 

"No, I was just thinking,” Al said. 
"About myself. The selfish product of a 
generation. The guy who had all the answers 
to life. Who was ready to sell out all the 
way down the line if it would do him any 
good.” 

"Please, Al—” 

"Ah, don’t give me that, Mary,” Al said 
gently, and went out. 

MacKay was waiting. He said gruffly, 
"I’m sorry, Al.” 

"Thanks, Colonel,” said Al. Then he 
glanced at his wrist watch. "Can you run me 
to the line? It’s about that time.” 

"Now, Al, that’s not necessary. Suppose 
you sit this one out?” 

"Not this one or any of the rest, Colonel.” 

MacKay looked at Al sharply. Then he 
nodded and said, "All right, let’s go.” 

Larson was already taxiing to the end of 
the strip, and a battery cart waited at the 
side of Al’s jet. He fired up quickly and 
took off at the head of his flight. He felt 
he could be humble about that, too, now, 
and wished that in some way he could pay 
for the lie he had lived here for so long. 
And then he wondered with deep humility 
if he could ever pay for it, for the lost black 
years of his life. 

He could try. 

He could try in the only way open to him, 
by fighting and killing as well as he knew 
how. 

He was glad he could be honest with 
himself, and that through a series of circum¬ 
stances and tragedies he had been saved for 
something better than the utter futility that 
had been his life and his future. Maybe the 
total worth of any man’s life was what he 
learned through tragedy, both personal and 
universal, and to act upon this knowledge 
might well be man’s highest destiny. 

V 

T HE squadron met up with a flight of 
Thunderjets and headed north, shaking 
the sky with their passage. The F-84’s were 
out to clobber a column of trucks that had 
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been spotted in the high mountain country 
south east of Hamhung. 

Enemy fighters hit them before they 
reached the target area, and it was a scram¬ 
ble all tlie way to keep them from the tight- 
flying Thunderjets. Then the Migs left as 
suddenly as they had appeared, and the 
F-84’s followed a spotter plane along a road 
that wound through a deep canyon. 

It was rugged country below, A1 saw. 
Crags and peaks, brush-and-rock canyons, 
streams swollen and racing white with 
spring rain. He could not see the truck 
column but knew the fighter-bombers were 
working it over because of the explosions 
down diere. Then he listened to the pilot- 
control chatter and learned that the trucks 
had pulled off the side of the road and were 
camouflaged. 

When it seemed to be about over, another 
flight of Migs appeared from out the lower¬ 
ing sun. They came in shooting, and A1 
saw the Sabre flying Larson’s wing flip wing 
over wing and start down. That would be 
Higgins, and he hoped Higgins was all 
right, and then saw the Sabre level out 
slowly, not smoking. A1 climbed into the 
thick of the sky battle, and became separated 
from his own wing man during the first 
maneuver. 

He flew a pursuit curve toward the near¬ 
est Mig, and got close enough for damaging 
shots before the Mig was aware of immedi¬ 
ate danger. As A1 closed in for the kill, 
the familiar ping pong balls lobbed above 
his wing. He held his course for another 
damaging shot at the Mig, and then without 
looking back peeled off and cut below the 
damaged Mig, turning then and coming in 
on his other wing. 

The Thunderjets had finished up below, 
had dropped their wing tanks, and were 
coming up to help out. This seemed too 
much for the Migs. They flew toward Man¬ 
churia at all possible speed, as if suddenly 
remembering urgent business in that coun¬ 
try. A1 followed his Mig which, though 
damaged, was obviously not hurt, for it held 
its lead long enough for A1 to realize that 
he could chase it clear across China with¬ 
out ever catching up. 

He turned back then, and automatically 
counted the Sabres. One was missing. 


"Higgins get it?” 

"Looks like he tried to crash land.” 

Three or four Sabres were flying a tight 
circle low against the terrain, and when A1 
flew over he saw a barren saddle below a 
high peak. He saw no sign of the Sabre. 

“I don’t see him,” Al said. 

"I watched him trying to land down 
there, but he went over the edge, down that 
slope. You can see a wing and part of the 
tail sticking up along the edge of the 
stream.” 

Deep in the canyon below the saddle, Al 
saw the Sabre now. He flew across the saddle 
at stalling speed. The Sabre had lodged in 
the brush and rocks a few feet from the 
stream, and from the way the sun glistened 
on plexiglass, he knew that the canopy was 
still down and undamaged. 

"He said he got hit in the legs,” the 
the voice told the pilots. "I guess he lost 
control.” 

"Anybody call Air Rescue?” 

"Called and made contact. This is Larson. 
What do you think, Al? That canyon’s too 
narrow for a helicopter to get in there.” 
"Right.” 

Al had been thinking along the same 
lines, and not liking his thoughts. But there 
was no use fooling himself. Higgins had a 
good chance of being alive in that wreck, 
but he was probably unconscious and bleed¬ 
ing badly. Now he saw it all coldly and 
clearly and it was in him to keep quiet. 

By heck, no one can expect this of a man, 
he thought. I’ll be damned if I’ll do it and 
take a chance on being captured. 

B UT even as he had the thought he knew 
that he must do it; not only for himself 
but to pay in part for the black years, for 
•the father he had disowned, for the younger 
brother he had rejected in his moment of 
need. 

And for Hugh, so that he could think 
about this other brother without feeling the 
sting of guilt. 

He had to do this tiling regardless of the 
fear that pressed in on him, regardless of 
the consequences, for the whirlybird would 
be a long time coming, while it did not take 
a man long to bleed to death. 

No use trying to land on that saddle. 
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not in a jet. He would only cream himself 
all over the place. 

"I’m bailing out, Larson. He’s got a 
chance if someone gets to him in time.” 

"Now hold on a minute—” 

A1 turned his radio off, flying again across 
the saddle. He figured wind and driftage, 
turned back and jerked the red handle. Then 
it was like that other time only a few days 
ago, only now he was much closer to the 
earth, and air currents were taking him into 
the canyon. The side of the canyon was 
steep, he hit with terrific force, and in the 
dim unconsciousness of that moment felt a 
part of his body snap without being aware 
of pain. When he stopped falling through 
the blackness and his eyes cleared, he found 
that his chute had caught on a clump of 
brush, and that the floor of the canyon and 
the stream were less than forty feet below. 

As he put his left hand out to stand on 
the perilous slope, he bit down on a scream. 
His arm was broken above the elbow, and he 
took its hand carefully in his right and 
worked it through the harness straps that 
crossed his chest. Then he sat down, found 
his trench knife in a leg pocket of his flight 
suit, and cut himself loose from the chute. 
Then he half-slid, half-crawled, to the floor 
of the canyon. 

The wrecked Sabre was less than a hun¬ 
dred yards away. A1 stepped up on the 
slanting wing and looked through the can- 
opy. 

The first things he saw was Higgins’ 
crash helmet. Higgins’ head hung limp and 
his body hung limp against his safety straps. 
A1 tried to wedge open the canopy, it was 
stuck, so he found a rock and hammered 
and broke the plexi-glass until he could get 
a hand inside and roll the whole thing up. 

Higgins was alive, but had bled heavily 
both from nose and mouth. Still he was 
alive, and A1 unbuckled the safety straps 
and pulled him, inch by inch, from the 
cockpit. Then he rested because he was 
feeling very weak and sick, and he certainly 
didn’t want to pass out. 

He looked at Higgins’ legs, and they 
were a bloody moss from the knees down, 
bits of white bone flaking the bloody cloth 


and flesh. He cut as much of the cloth away 
and then sprinkled the wounds with sulfa 
powder. Then he took off his harness and 
fastened it to Higgins’ harness before slip¬ 
ping into it again, like carrying a lousy 
field pack, he thought grimly. All right, 
boy, let’s see how tough you are in a pinch. 
You used to play sixty minutes of football 
without taking more than a couple of deep 
breaths, so you ought to be able to climb 
that little old slope with an odd 160 pounds 
on your back without too much trouble. 

Then, climbing, he lost all track of time. 
Higgins weighed a thousand pounds before 
he was half way to the saddle, and there 
were times when he was certain it would be 
much easier all around to just let go and 
roll back down. But he could not escape 
how what had to be done unless uncon- 
ciousness overtook him, which it did the 
moment he scrambled over the lip of the 
saddle and collapsed, Higgins sagging 
heavily on his back. 

He did not know it when the helicopter 
landed, when they cut him loose from Hig¬ 
gins and carried them to the ship. Then 
when the whirlybird took off he opened his 
eyes and found a medic giving Higgins a 
blood transfusion. The pain in his arm and 
through his entire body was very bad, but 
he grinned at it now, for it was a healing 
pleasure to what had been. Then before he 
knew it they had landed, and there was an 
ambulance, and everything was very vague 
and far away while they worked on his arm. 

Mary was there, very concerned, he 
thought, and kept grinning at her in the 
idiotic way of a schoolboy at his girl; and 
then he was in bed and things were begin¬ 
ning to clear up. It was Mary who tucked 
the sheets around him, and the blanket, 
saying Higgins was in fine shape consider¬ 
ing what he’d been through, and that Hig¬ 
gins had asked about him. Then she kissed 
him quickly on the mouth, and then quickly 
and happily again, and said some people 
were here to see him but they couldn’t stay 
long. 

Then, as she went out he saw MacKay, 
and Larson, and Thomas, and all the rest of 
them, and he grinned and said hello. 




Wings of the Death Raider 


By ANSON SLAUGHTER 

The odds against their return should have been 1000-1. 

Their ship—a battered Liberator; gun crew—untried ground 
mechanics; their leader—a harassed colonel loaded with 
doubts... and the target—a big, tough Jap battlewagon. 

O NLY a few cotton clouds marked the two hours before to make a strike againsi 
blue sky, and Gordon had no difficulty Jap installations at Rabaul. The Thunderbol 
in recognizing the incoming plane as spewed a black spiral of smoke, and as i 
one of the P-47's that had cleared the field dropped swiftly for a landing he saw tin 
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orange and red flames leap like living 
snakes from the cowling. 

The fighter suddenly pointed its blazing 
nose at the sky. Gordon held his breath, 
his mind shouting warnings as the fighter 
flew up and up and suddenly stalled. For 
seconds it seemed to hang motionless, a 
flaming torch, and then a black dot hurled 
dear to swing slowly beneath a white 
canopy. 

Gordon breathed. He watched the Thun¬ 
derbolt plunge suddenly toward the green 
and gold of the jungle. A jeep raced across 
the field to pick up the parachuting pilot, 
and Gordon wondered darkly how much 
longer bad luck would dog his command. 

It had started the day he had taken over 
this advanced fighter strip in New Guinea. 
He had led his pilots over the heavily de¬ 
fended Jap base at Wewak, but before they 
could unload, a formation of Zeros pounced 
from a cloud bank in a complete surprise 
attack. The tormenting memory of watching 
six Thunderbolts go down in flames had 
never escaped him. Not even in the mis¬ 
fortunes that had hounded them on each 
succeeding raid. 

He looked across the field at the B-24 
that had landed here a week before, so 
badly damaged that it could not return to 
its home base. He remembered the crew, 
kids, really, but brimming with some inner 
strength that he knew his own outfit lacked. 
Morale, he thought now. A small word that 
held great meaning. A word that should be 
rooted deep in a fighting man. 

He turned reluctantly to the bamboo and 
straw hut that housed his office. Another 
plane to scratch off the dwindling list. Their 
losses had been heavy, especially so when 
they had provided overhead cover for the 
Port Moresby-based bombers going after a 
Jap convoy two days ago. 

Gordon sat heavily at his desk, wondering 
again what he could do to bolster the spirit 
of his men. The responsibility, after all, was 
his. And if conditions did not improve he 
would surely be recalled. Sooner or later 
word of this jinx base would reach willing 
ears. By then it would be too late. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. 

The netting across the doorway was flung 
aside and a figure stepped through. Gordon 


looked up. "Rawley!” he exclaimed. "Are 
you all right?’’ 

Rawley smiled stiffly, his eyes bleak. 
"Landed up a tree, Colonel. They jumped 
us after we passed Rook Island. I took a 
hit in an oil line and had to turn back. I 
think they’ll get through all right.” 

"Any other losses?” 

"Not from where I sat.” 

Gordon stirred uneasily. There was some¬ 
thing close to open contempt on Rawley’s 
face. "Who took over?” Gordon asked 
harshly. 

"Robson.” 

I T HAD been an unnecessary question and 
Gordon felt anger for having asked it. 
Major Rawley had led the flight out this 
morning. Robson had been his deputy lead. 
But as always in Rawley’s presence, Gordon 
had the feeling that his command was only 
a title. He knew that the pilots were strong 
for the Major, that they had expected him 
to assume command after Colonel Heeney’s 
death at Simpson Harbor. And he also knew 
that Rawley himself had hoped for the 
promotion. 

Instead, Gordon had been picked from 
an advanced training field in Arizona where 
he had taught combat maneuvers. And Raw¬ 
ley’s resentment was strong enough to have 
spread to every man on the field. Gordon 
felt the hollow ache of aloneness. 

The contempt was something he couldn’t 
understand. He thought that perhaps it 
stemmed from the fact that during the past 
week he had ordered Rawley to lead each 
mission. He had done this out of pure 
logic, thinking that with the Major leading 
them the pilots would regain the spirit 
they had shown when Heeney was in com¬ 
mand. 

But now he wondered suddenly if Rawley 
thought he was evading responsibility in 
order to save his own skin. 

Rawley turned to leave. At the door he 
looked back. "I don’t know as it’ll do us 
any good but I saw some Jap warships 
after I’d turned back. They probably holed 
up around Rook Island after the Bismarck 
Sea battle the other day.” 

Gordon stood suddenly, his face sharp 
with questions. "How many?” 
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"One battlewagon, a big one in the 
Kongo class. A couple of destroyers for 
escort. They were heading past New Britain, 
probably making for their Buka base.” Raw- 
ley shrugged. "Too bad, but I’d already 
jettisoned my bomb load.” 

"Wait a minute!” Gordon said sharply. 

He was thinking very quickly that here 
was something he could work with. But 
how? 

He could radio to Port Morseby for 
bombers, but by the time they arrived the 
Japs would more than likely be lost in the 
coming night. And every available pilot 
on this base was out on today’s raid. They 
would be gone another three hours at least. 
There was only himself and Rawley and 
a couple of battered fighters that were under¬ 
going repairs. Almost without further 
thought his hand found the field phone. 
"Give me the repair shop!” 

It seemed to take forever before a voice 
answered. "About that bomber,” Gordon 
barked. "You were supposed to have it ready 
for the crew to pick it up tomorrow. Is it 
ready now?” 

"Had her ready last night,” the voice 
answered. 

"This is Colonel Gordon speaking. Listen, 
Sergeant, and listen closely. I want her tanks 
topped and four of those 1000 pound 
armor-piercing bombs loaded in her belly. 
And I want her ready to take off in twenty 
minutes." 

He banged down the phone and shouted 
"Lucas!” 

A young Lieutenant stepped from an in¬ 
ner room. Gordon eyed him. "Lucas, aren’t 
you a washed out bombardier?” 

The Lieutenant’s cheeks flamed. "Yes, 
sir. My eyes—” 

"Can you handle a bombsight?” 

"Well, I guess—” 

"Yes or no, Lucas.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Get out to that B-24. Look it over. On 
the double, Lucas!” 

"Sergeant!” Gordon roared. 

A master sergeant popped into the room. 
"Round up every man on the base,” Gordon 
told him. "Find out if any of them are 
washed out gunners. There are always a few 
around. If there aren’t, grab hold of any 
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man who can handle a machine gun turret. 
Get going, Sergeant!” 

Rawley stood with his mouth open as the 
sergeant disappeared. "What the hell,” he 
said. 

Gordon looked at him and grinned wick¬ 
edly, feeling the keen excitement run 
through him. "This outfit is going to sink 
a Jap battlewagon, Rawley and you’re com¬ 
ing along for the ride.” 

He reached for his helmet and leather 
jacket. "Come along. We’ve got a lot to do 
and not many minutes to do it in.” 

Rawley shook his head stubbornly. "This 
is crazy. It’s suicide. One bomber, and we’re 
not even used to flying four-engine jobs. 
They’d knock us out of the sky before we 
got within a half mile of that battlewagon. 
Not to mention the possibility of meeting 
Jap fighters. Hell, we wouldn’t stand a 
chance.” 

Some of the excitement died in Gordon. 
Rawley was right. They wouldn’t have a 
chance. Forget it, he told himself. You’ve 
made the gesture. Now call it off. Don’t be 
a damn fool, man! You’re thirty-four, with 
a wife and kids back home. Send a radio 
message to Port Moresby and forget about 
it. 

He felt Rawley watching him closely. 
As casually as he could he said, "You don’t 
have to go, Major. I’m putting it on a 
volunteer basis.” He paused, his eyes sud¬ 
denly hard. "But I’m going after thart Jap 
if I have to take that bomber up by myself.” 

Rawley was silent for a moment. Then 
he said bluntly, "Like hell you’ll take her 
up by yourself. Let’s go.” 

T HE master sergeant had a dozen men 
lined up outside the hut. They grinned 
curiously at Gordon, but as he explained, 
the grins disappeared. "I’m not ordering 
any of you,” he said. "But remember that 
this isn’t the first time ground crews have 
been called on to fight. It isn’t the first 
time cooks and orderlies and supply men 
have picked up guns to join combat troops. 
I’m not pulling any punches, men. If 
you volunteer you’ll be in it up to your 
ears. Your chances of coming back will 
be damned slim, but the chance is there. 
If any of you guys are married, you can 
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itep out right now. I don’t want you along. 
The rest of you—well, follow me.” 

He strode abruptly past them toward the 
bomber, afraid to look back, afraid to see 
that they had all remained behind. The 
props on the Liberator commenced spinning 
and the roar of engines killed any sound 
of men following at his heels. Rawley strode 
grimly at his side. The ground crew chief 
ran out to meet them. "She’s warming up 
nice, sir. A little trouble with number one 
generator, but I’m sure she’ll hold up.” 

"Thank you, Sergeant.” Gordon gave one 
glance to the bomber and turned slowly. 
Something happened to his throat. It sud¬ 
denly closed and brought a thickness to his 
chest. He looked silently at the men standing 
there, noting that not one had turned back. 
For a moment he was afraid to speak. When 
he did, it was with a harshness he did not 
intend. "Pick the crew, Major. Fill every 
gun position except the ball turret. We’re 
going in low.” He paused a moment and 
then said in a softer voice, "I’m proud of 
you men. Very proud.” 

He ducked quickly beneath the open 
bomb bay and clambered on hands and 
knees through the tunnel to the nose. Lucas 
was bending over the bombsight, twirling 
knobs, making adjustments. His face was 
flushed and eager. "Everything seems to be 
in order, sir.” 

"Fine,” Gordon said, and then: "How 
would you like to sink a Jap battlewagon, 
Lucas?” 

"Gee, sir—” 

"If you sink her I’ll see that you get 
transferred to a bombardment group if I 
have to see the President to do it.” 

"I’ve always wanted—” 

"Good. Check for flak suits, Lucas. We 
won’t need oxygen masks. Get hold of 
enough leather jackets to go around and 
make sure that the gunners Rawley picks 
know how to work the turrets.” 

Gordon climbed back to the flight deck 
and looked at his watch. It seemed impos¬ 
sible that only .fifteen minutes ago Rawley 
had mentioned the Jap warships. So much 
had happened! He nodded at the erew man 
who was warming the engines from the 
co-pilot’s seat. The man grinned in return, 
formed a circle with the thumb and fore¬ 


finger of his left hand and moved the wrist 
delicately. "On the beam, sir.” 

The time was now. Once started there 
would be no turning back. Gordon took a 
deep breath. "Tell the crew to get to their 
stations. We’re taking off.” 

OM the moment he took over the con¬ 
trols he became keenly aware of every¬ 
thing around him. The silent jungle encir¬ 
cling the field had never seemed so green 
and mysterious. Tire crystal clearness of the 
sky and the lazy white clouds reached to in¬ 
finite distance. He felt the sun’s heat through 
the plexi-glass, and yet he was conscious that 
its warmth was not enough to dispel the icy 
wash that lurched through his guts. 

He revved the engines until the bomber 
leaned into the wheel chocks and trembled. 
He gave a short wave of his hand. The 
wheel chocks were pulled, the Liberator 
trundled to the head of the runway. He 
looked once at Rawley. The Major’s face 
was tight and he roared, "A box-car! A 
lousy flying box-car!” 

Gordon grinned, holding Rawley’s atten¬ 
tion with his grin, and then he nodded and 
said, "Here we go!” and released the brakes 
and jammed the four throttles forward with 
the palm of his hand. 

It had been months since he had flown a 
multi-engine job. Now it seemed to take 
forever for the bomber to gain flying speed. 
The tricycle gear hugged the strip as if 
reluctant to lift clear. Gordon eased back 
on the control column. They flashed past 
the control tower, and still there was no 
lift in the plane. Ahead was the jungle, 
rushing toward them at incredible speed. 
Fear of failure in this beginning caught at 
Gordon, but he waited until the last moment 
before hauling back on the wheel. He felt 
the lift, the cushioned sensation of being 
air-borne, and then the gear struck once 
and cleared again. Beside him, Rawley hit 
the gear toggle, and then they were rising 
slowly, rushing low over the dense foliage, 
but rising, always rising. Gordon held to 
the steady climb. 

His heart pumped heavily against the 
walls of his chest, and a network of nerves 
beneath his skin shook him with released 
tension. He wiped a hand across his face 
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and felt it come away wet, and he breathed 
deeply, turned his jackbox to interphone 
and checked with the crew. 

The sun lighted the world and it was not 
until he saw the green jungle break against 
the bluer green of the Huon Gulf that he 
spoke to Rawley. 

"Something tells me they’ll stick close to 
the New Britain coast. What do you think?” 

The Major nodded. "I doubt that they’ll 
make for open water until they reach Or- 
ford. And that’d be sorfietime tonight.” He 
pushed his face against the plexi-glass. 
"Lord! If we only hit some mushy weather 
it’d give us a chance to sneak up on ’em.” 

For a while they flew in silence, but once 
over the open sea Gordon called the crew. 

"Keep your eyes peeled. Upstairs and 
down. If you spot anything—anything, you 
understand, give a call.” 

They flew through the clear emptiness of 
space. Gordon kept the bomber at 5000, 
and now he saw a yellow blur on the horizon 
off his left wing, and he knew this must 
be the coast of New Britain. He turned that 
way, lowering altitude gradually, until they 
were flying at 3000. 

Azure and turquoise blues mixed with 
bold greens down there. Foam-flecked break¬ 
ers drew a harsh line along the coast, and 
the golden sunlight danced and flickered 
from the aluminum wings of the bomber. 
Gordon followed the coast and the tension 
mounted inside him. What they were 
attempting was madness. A make-shift crew 
of gunners who had never experienced com¬ 
bat. A bombardier with eyes unfit for serv¬ 
ice. Rawley and himself, hauling this box¬ 
car across the sky, when all they knew. . . . 

"Pilot from waist! There’s something out 
there! Ahead and off our right wing!” 

Rawley shifted in his seat, looking out. 
Gordon leaned forward, looking past him. 
At first nothing, and then, far out in the 
shimmering green of the sea, he saw the 
lighter wake of passing ships, and then the 
ships themselves. Without questioning 
thought he turned the bomber inland, his 
eyes searching the far coast, finding the 
jutting land in the distance. He lowered 
altitude until they were flying low over the 
jungle. And then he spoke: 

"Okay, men, this is it. Listen carefully. 
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We’re flying ahead to that peninsula out 
there. The Japs should be close in when we 
pass there. When we go in I want every 
gun working.” 

There was a short rise in the jungle ahead 
and he swung the bomber past, thinking that 
timing in this first run was of the utmost 
importance. If they could unload on the 
target, the confusion down there would 
give them a chance to escape. If. . . . 

And suppose we miss the target? 

Gordon clamped his thumb on the mike 
button. "Listen, Lucas, we’re making two 
runs on the target. Get that? Two runs. The 
first time over let go with two bombs. We’ll 
angle in on the Jap’s stern. From there we’ll 
swing out and make the return run on her 
at ’midship.” 

T HE peninsula was dead ahead, and now 
they could not see the Japs. Gordon 
thought suddenly of the activity that would 
be going on down there. Even in this mo¬ 
ment the Japs would be following the 
flight of this bomber, wondering what this 
lone plane was doing out there, wondering 
if there were more on the way. Gun crews 
would be scrambling to their stations, officers 
on the bridge would have binoculars trained 
at the sky. And the destroyers would be 
circling with increasing vigilance, keeping 
a close watch on their pet charge. 

Now Gordon judged the time as right. 
He jammed the throttles to the last notch 
and made his turn. He could see the blue 
wash of water grow as the jungle sped be¬ 
neath them. And now they were almost 
across the peninsula, and the sides of the 
bomber closed in on him, crowding him, 
and he thought suddenly how different this 
was from flying the Thunderbolts, where 
there was only yourself and your own con¬ 
science, and beyond that nothing. You flew 
in and out with the speed of a rapier, but 
now you lumbered in and below the guns 
were waiting. 

And then the jungle was gone and he 
saw the Jap warships. 

They were something less than a mile 
out. The huge steel island that was the 
battlewagon was in the lead. A destroyer 
plowed along on its off side. The other 
destroyer was to the rear, and as Gordo® 
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watched he saw it make a leaning turn, 
leaving a wide spray in its wake, cutting in 
between the big Jap and the approaching 
bomber. 

He glanced once at Rawley, seeing the 
muscles bunched below the Major’s broad 
cheekbones, the way his lips were stretched 
tight and bloodless. He looked ahead, then, 
and spoke into his mike, speaking softly, 
yet clearly. 

“It’s up to you, Lucas. Don’t let ’em 
throw you, boy. The rest of you men start 
those guns working when we get in range. 
Here we go.” 

His eyes flickered once to the instru¬ 
ment panel. The altimeter needle trembled 
at 200 feet. He could see the intercepting 
destroyer very clearly now, its superstruc¬ 
ture, the gun turrets preceding it, looking 
like the heads of giant tanks, the huge 
barrels of the guns lifting toward him. He 
saw the guns suddenly belch sheets of 
crimson fire, and he juggled the controls 
slightly, dipping the wings, coming towards 
the stern of the destroyer now and aiming 
direedy at the battlewagon’s stern. 

The first exploding shells rocked the 
bomber. Flaming arrows interlaced across 
the sky as smaller guns opened up down 
there, and suddenly this portion of their 
world was no longer calm and serene with 
golden sunlight and sparkling blue-green 
sea. It was a world of crashing gunfire, of 
sudden eruptions of black shell smoke and 
death. 

Gordon clamped his hands hard on the 
wheel, forcing all thoughts out of his mind. 
The bomber bucked as balls of fire hurled 
from die ship below. A shell tore through 
the left wing and left its jagged hole. 
Somewhere in back was the sound of tear¬ 
ing metal. Stringed tracers lifted and 
slugged them with a rain of steel. 

But now Gordon felt something else. A 
shiver of his armor-plated back rest that 
could only be caused by the recoil of their 
own machine-gun fire. He pushed forward 
on the control column, his eyes fastened to 
the stern of the battlewagon. 

"Hold her steady!” 

That was Lucas. There was a sudden lift 
as two of the 1,000-pounders left their 
tacks. And then Gordon was pulling hard 


on the wheel, lifting up and away from the 
steel decks of the battlewagon, catching a 
limpse of the other destroyer standing by, 
roadside, its guns firing. 

And then the explosion reached him, but 
there was no time to look, only time to 
bank sharply into the turn, breath held and 
nerves stretched tight to the breaking point, 
a small portion of the mind wondering 
blindly how it was possible that they had 
so far escaped being shot down. 

"They’re sending up fighters!” 

H E WAS past the turn now, seeing the 
bow of the battlewagon, then the sky 
tilting with the sea in an incredible flash of 
color before they straightened. But the big 
Jap had floundered to a stop. It’s stern was 
a mushroom of heaving smoke and flames. 
And he saw the fighter that they had some¬ 
how been able to catapult from the battle- 
wagon, recognizing it as a Kogekiki, 
low-winged and with radial engine. 

It was turning in high and wide, flipping 
over and coming down now in a pursuit 
curve. He saw Rawley’s hands on the 
wheel, thumbing his mike button; he didn’t 
hear him speak and he thought: They 
knocked out interphone, and then he low¬ 
ered the nose, forgetting the intercepting 
fighter, forgetting the fluttering panic that 
had lingered, and there was only one 
thought and one aim and one purpose be¬ 
fore the end of his existence. 

In a tight voice he heard Lucas say, 
"We’re on! Hold her steady! Okay, okay, 
okay!” and then the bomber lurched vio¬ 
lently and a streamer of smoke belched 
from number two engine. Holding the 
wheel hard with one hand, Gordon reached 
up to the feathering button, and in the 
next moment the steel island in front of 
them filled the windshield, obstructing 
everything, the sea, the sky, and he heard 
Lucas’ "Bombs away!” and he hauled on 
the wheel, pressing a hard right rudder, 
making believe this four-engined monster 
was a fighter, and then hearing the sharp 
rattle of the Kogekiki’s fire finding them 
and the answering stutter of their own ma¬ 
chine-guns. 

Then they were over, and it was as if all 
hell had gathered behind him to serenade 
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the Devil. The sky shook and the sea was 
a maddening turbulence as the Jap battle- 
wagon lunged beneath the pounding explo¬ 
sions. We got her magazines, was the one 
thought in Gordon’s brain, and then, 
"Fighters coming in!” sounded in the head¬ 
set. 

He saw them. He saw them even before 
he twisted his head to see the battlewagon 
list dangerously, shaking the sea in one last 
angry explosion. He saw the bow lift as the 
stern settled, the sucking whirlpools it made 
as it settled and disappeared beneath the 
waves. And then he was leveling to the 
sea as the black flak puffs blossomed above 
their wings, and the flight of Zeros dis¬ 
persed and pounced on them from all angles. 

Every gun on the bomber was firing now. 
A half dozen Zeros streaked for the nose. 
He saw tiny winks leap from their leading 
wing edges, then the ribboned tracers of 
the nose stingers and the top turret reached 
out to meet the Japs. A Zero began to 
smoke. It turned away. The tracers fol¬ 
lowed. Suddenly the Zero was burning, and 
in the next instant it disintegrated in a 
mounting flash of yellow and orange flames. 
And then the concentrated firing power of 
the Zeros hit the bomber. The big plane 
bucked as if in agony. Gordon heard the 
top turret man scream, and the high, keening 
sound of the Zero that streaked directly 
overhead. So this is the way it ends, he 
thought, and somehow he was not fright¬ 
ened. Using all of his strength he tried to 
keep the bomber level. The sea was a rush¬ 
ing green fury not twenty feet below. He 
felt that he could lean out of his window 
and touch the waves, and he laughed silent¬ 
ly in his chest. He saw the two Zeros com¬ 
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ing in, slashing across the golden day, and 
he knew this was it. A sudden shadow blot¬ 
ted out the sun for one incredible second; 
the shade, then the light, then the shade 
again, so fast it was like the click of a 
camera’s shutter. 

A voice cried out but he could not un¬ 
derstand, only that it was a cry of great 
relief, of tension released, and then the 
Zeros out there peeled away and he saw 
the Thunderbolts, flying as one ship, spear 
in, guns blazing. He lifted the bomber 
slightly, pulling away from the sea, and 
then he looked at Rawley, seeing the grin 
and hearing him say, "They got VHF on 
this ship. Remember? I figured the boys’d 
be coming in from Rabaul about this time, 
so I took a chance and put out a call.” 

"Hell,” Gordon said, his voice rough, 
"it’s nice to see ’em.” 

Tlie Thunderbolts formed a protecting 
wedge around them and they flew home. 

I T HAD been quite a party. Extra beer 
rations had been doled out to every man 
on the field. A couple of pilots who’d had 
leave at Port Moresby, managed to find a 
couple of untapped whiskey bottles in their 
B-4 bags. There had been laughter and 
toasts and the close comradeship that goes 
beyond all other feeling. Lying in his bunk 
and listening to the night sounds of the 
surrounding jungle, Gordon could remem¬ 
ber it all. But one thing he would remember 
as long as he lived. Major Rawley, red¬ 
faced and grinning, pushing back his chair 
and raising his glass, saying, "Here’s to the 
skipper. Long may he reign,” and then all 
of them standing and repeating, "The skij> 
per. Long may he reign.” 
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SLOW TIME PILOT 

By JOHN PRESCOTT 

Steve Mannick could do more things with a plane, and less with his 
C. O., than anyone in his outfit. So he found himself leisurely slicing 
the breeze as a despised slow time pilot. Even then... leave it to 
Mannick... he managed to swap his perambulating Mustang for 
a blue-eyed fraulein somewhere over the turbulent channel. 

S TEVE MANNICK /“ad got into the with his knuckles. Steve popped his head 
cockpit of the MustLng and was head up, surprised, because he had not heard the 
down, priming the engine, when C. O. come up behind him, and he looked 
Sielling rapped on the side of the plane down with faint amusement at the globular 
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face and receding hairline of the other 
man. The Colonel's eyes were appraising 
and speculative, as though he was trying to 
determine something in advance; and one 
broad hand rubbed a grease spot on the 
canopy glass. 

“All set?” Shelling asked. "You got 
everything rif>ht?” 

Steve nodded, half knowing what was 
coming next. 

"Well, take it easy,” Shelling said. In 
his flying rig he looked squat and round, 
like an old hen fretting over her brood. 

Steve nodded and removed his goggles 
to polish them on the edge of the white 
scarf. Shelling’s harping on it that way 
made him feel uncomfortable, as though 
he was just checking out for solo, or was 
just taking his first combat ride. 

"I just wanted to make sure that you 
understood," Shelling said. He was drum¬ 
ming his thick, squared fingers on the glass. 
"It’s bomber escort, you know, and you’re 
not used to it.” 

"I know,” Steve said. "I’ll watch it.” He 
smiled and the browned skin of his face 
and long nose wrinkled in fine lines. He 
still had a good deal of the tan he’d ac¬ 
quired during a summer’s tour at an inter¬ 
ceptor station down in Kent. 

"Well, all right,” Shelling said. “Just 
take it easy, that’s all. Stay upstairs. Don't 
fool around underneath them, unless we get 
trouble.” 

"Okay,” Steve said. "I’ll stay right with 
you.” It was irritating, this, but at the same 
time it made him more aware of just how 
cautious Shelling really was. The Colonel 
had quite a reputation, not only for kills, 
but for keeping his outfit whole and healthy. 

"That’ll be all right,” Shelling replied. 
"Stay with me, but if we get into a flap of 
some kind, be careful. Just watch the others, 
and don’t go running wild.” 

Steve had in mind some wise thing or 
other, but around him there on the grass 
tarmac the engines of the other planes all 
seemed to climb into life simultaneously. 
He could not make himself heard and so 
he fluttered his hand a few times and nod¬ 
ded his head briskly. Shelling smiled, his 
heavy, round face wrinkling up like a 
prune, and he flipped his hand up casually 


and Steve laughed as he turned to trundle 
over to his ship. Then he turned and ener¬ 
gized his own Merlin; and after a slow 
warm-up he ruddered out into the line form¬ 
ing at the end of die macadam strip. 

They took the air singly and in quick 
succession, going on out from Docking and 
climbing up over Ringstead and New Hun¬ 
stanton until they swung in a great rising 
circle half over the Wash and half over 
land. The circle broadened, and on the land 
radius Steve could look down to the Dock¬ 
ing drome and see the other squadrons 
moving like a broken but continuing line 
of sparkling light across the green strip 
and into the west. 

With the increasing altitude and his 
constantly changing position in the. circle 
he could see far out around him, and ever 
deeper into the land or out to sea as the 
horizon sank further away. In a few mo¬ 
ments, the Wash, which appeared broad 
and blue at ground level, became narrow 
and the shallow water along the shores be¬ 
came brown and turgid from the sand lying 
so close beneath the surface; and markedly 
so where the Ouse, the Nene, the Haven 
and the Welland formed the broad deltas 
and poured their discolored silts into the 
open sea. 

Beyond the Wash, and along its shores 
and beaches, the unusually clear and deeply 
transparent air had so increased the visi¬ 
bility that he could see in detail the towns 
and countryside on the far side of the 
water; Boston, nestling in a retiring manner 
back from the sand flats on the west side of 
the shore. It was easy to find because of the 
Haven coming down to release its residue 
in a broad fan of graded browns and tans. 

Around to the south of Boston the broad¬ 
ening circle brought him near to Spalding, 
inland from the Wash and lying in a criss¬ 
cross of canals on the flat, contour-less land; 
and Wisbech, similarly situated, though 
larger. 

His position changed again, and he was 
turning back east, crossing high over the 
Ouse at King’s Lynn. The town spread out 
clearly below, the blue water sparkling in 
the sunlight of morning, the narrow, twist¬ 
ing streets and the markets, homes and 
buildings, huddled so closely together and 
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shouldering rudely forward to the edges of 
the streets and roads. 

He was beyond it then, and coursing out 
northeast and back toward Docking. 
Through the windscreen he could see the 
field quite clearly, barren of planes now, 
and as quiet as any pasture. Its very placid¬ 
ity made him look around him, and he was 
somehow surprised to see the formation 
closing up. They were all there, four squad¬ 
rons of them; and the last slipped into place 
as the Group came’ up from reduced 
throttle and shattered the sparkling air 
above a cove on the North Sea coast. 

H IGH up, at twenty thousand, they tum¬ 
bled down along the silver flood of 
bombers; the Forts and Twenty-Fours, fly¬ 
ing loosely and relaxed in mid-sea, and 
stretching in a shining bridge from west to 
east. Steve had seen them many times when 
down in Kent, droning high overhead, but 
he had never been so close before, and 
now the endless canopy of force and latent 
destruction suggested something cataclysmic 
in effect and inexorable of intent and pur¬ 
pose. It made him shake his head slowly, 
and that was a thing Steve Mannick rarely 
did. 

Closer in, the fighter group broke up, and 
Steve clung to Shelling’s tail as the Colonel 
skimmed far ahead to the head of the 
bomber division, placing his squadrons; and 
then back along the other side of the stream 
toward the end. There was a gaiety and 
recklessness about it, but withal a heavier 
weight of responsibility than Steve had felt 
when flying interceptors. 

It was appealing though, because in some 
ways he was a responsible person, although 
a sly grin often belied that to others; but 
on the other hand it was restrictive too, the 
area and confines of flight being more rigid¬ 
ly defined, there being scant opportunity 
for, say, a sweet, long raking slide to the 
hammered metal of the North Sea surface. 
Or a quick stab at an unwary locomotive; 
or perhaps a look-see at a sleepy airfield. 

He did not resent these restrictions, be¬ 
cause he knew that dose work was basic 
with the bombers. It was significant though 
that the Colonel had taken special pains to 
warn him. It was also significant that 
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through most of his army career his tongue 
had been fastened securely in one cheek. It 
was not, he knew, conducive to a proper 
military attitude. But he forgave himself 
that small irregularity, because it was the 
only attitude Steve Mannick had ever 
known. • 

While one part of his mind was dilly¬ 
dallying with these irrelevancies another 
part was coordinating his flight with that of 
Shelling and the others, making automatic 
record of his position along the stream and 
considering their approximate position along 
the course line. 

Under the existing manner of flight it 
was impossible to determine his own ground 
speed with respect to the target, and the 
only way he could do it was to judge it by 
that of the bombers, which, unlike the 
fighter group, were flying a constant course 
and airspeed. It required some one-handed 
dexterity with the E6B balanced on his 
knee, but in a moment he came up with 
238 miles per hour; and that, reckoned 
since the point of interception at Three De¬ 
grees East should place them over the coast 
of Holland. When he looked down below 
it was pleasant to note that they were. 

It was the first time he had been able 
to observe Holland casually, and he was 
disappointed. It was not so much that he 
expected to see bright tulip patches burst¬ 
ing up at him, or that at such an altitude 
he would be able to make out the canal 
barges and the windmills. It was simply 
that in its northern extremities Holland 
did not appear even remotely like what he 
had imagined. It was not green with vege¬ 
tation, nor was it inter-laced with blue 
canals. It was none of these things. Quite 
the opposite; it was sandy for the most part, 
and almost barren. 

They crossed in toward Zuider Zee be¬ 
tween Texel Island and Vlieland. To the 
right, then, lay the bulk of the country, 
spreading away to the south and becoming 
blurred as to detail as the sea haze pressed 
in from the west. To the left and curving 
gracefully away like a scimitar to the north¬ 
east, the Frisian Islands lay as sandy tear¬ 
drops, seemingly desolate on the northern 
ramparts of Zuider Zee. 

The Zee was narrow at that point and 
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they passed over the dull sheet of water 
quickly. Presently, Steve could make out 
Harlingen, Franeker and the larger Leeu- 
warden lying on the mainland and dead on 
the target line to Groningen. And presently 
too, his VHF proclaimed the presence of 
bandits in the area. 

I F STEVE had viewed the bomber stream 
with a certain amount of understandable 
wonder before, the presence of bandits 
changed this feeling to one of irritation. It 
had been amusing and to an extent exhil¬ 
arating to fence and flirt along their section 
of the armada, but now he felt their pres¬ 
ence an inconvenience and something of a 
hindrance. They were all very right in their 
way, the bombers, but they shouldn’t be 
around to claim priority over a good scrap. 

It could not be too much different 
though, he told himself; a reduction of his 
radius of action, and perhaps a check-rein 
on his follow-through; but just how much 
of a curb bit remained to be seen. He did 
not want to break off an attack once he had 
one under way, and an impish fifth sense 
told him that despite Shelling’s warning he 
would not. 

They came in out of the east, out of the 
rising morning sun, a whole swarm of black 
dots which very quickly grew knife-edged 
wings and trailed their contrails, like long 
white pipe cleaners, out of the shining blaze 
ahead and around to the sides into the deep¬ 
ening shades of blue. 

The one swarm did that, and while he 
was busily watching their curving attack 
there suddenly appeared another swarm di¬ 
rectly in front of him. Already they had 
opened fire. 

This then, he fumed, was the hell of 
being the hunted. It was the first time it 
had happened to him and he did not like 
it at all. It suited neither his instincts nor 
his temperament. It was a far cry from the 
gay days on the Kentish coast, and that sort 
of thing did not appeal to his nature in the 
least. The whole thing was defensive, and 
as such, repugnant. 

But already he was moving into a posi¬ 
tion for attack. Those four which had 
jumped out in front of him, surprising him 
and giving rise to dull rage, had passed 


slightly beneath him in a steep dive onto 
the top of the stream. Without thinking 
much about it, and following his natural 
reflexes, he had the Mustang on its back 
and was rocketing down a cleft which ap¬ 
peared between two Fortress groups. It was 
a smooth maneuver, and by the Messer- 
schmitts apparently unlooked for; because 
when they speared through to the under¬ 
side, Steve’s gunsight picked them up. 

It was a delicious thing, and a good deal 
of the anger and resentment gave way to a 
certain predatory satisfaction and pleasure. 
The 109s were caught cold, and while he 
couldn’t hope to nail them all, it looked like 
cold schnitzel for some, come evening chow. 

This same thing very quickly seemed to 
occur to the Jerries. There was one, the 
first to break through to the underside, 
which had already tangled with Steve’s 
tracer fire. It was very close, and while the 
belly was armored, Steve quite complacent¬ 
ly levered the fire into the Daimler-Benz 
and then back toward the tail. It broke up 
quickly, the tail sheering away before the 
combined blast of fire-power and the heavy 
pressure applied by recovery from the dive. 
It fluttered away in tattered fragments; the 
plane cast itself into a tight spin, and as it 
fell away Steve was further pleased to note 
that a long banner of smoke was trailing 
away from the black cowl. 

Alerted like wild ducks, the other three 
had already broken to scatter. They were 
clever that way, slicing away to either side 
and up, except for one, the flight leader, 
which skimmed dead ahead and then pulled 
up abruptly through another break in the 
stream. It was the nearest, and Steve went 
with him. 

It was a close shave, breaking through 
that time, there being the rate of closure to 
reckon with. There was first only the yawn¬ 
ing hole and the bright emptiness above; 
and then somehow it was quickly filled with 
Forts, and Steve was pumping the Mustang 
in a frenzy to clear through and after the 
109. 

Somehow too, there was tracer fire 
streaking and smoking about his wind¬ 
screen, whacking into his armor and star¬ 
ring his canopy. It surprised and shocked 
him at first, but then there stirred in the 
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kick of his mind something Shelling had 
said about pointing his spinner at a bomber 
group. There was, he recalled, a distressing 
resemblance between a 109 and a Mustang 
when seen from nearly head on. He could 
not help but swear helplessly, and directly 
his fury against the Jerry increased. 

I T SEEMED a long time before he broke 
through and shook free of the bomber 
lire. It came at him from all directions, 
beating and shaking him, and when he 
came through to the top everything was 
very calm and placid for a moment. It was 
a remarkable thing, and he knew by the 
degree of change that the Mustang had 
been hit often and badly. 

His mind registered those things quickly 
and automatically; noting the slight change 
in trim, the momentary loss of full power 
and the sudden failure of a few of the 
instruments on the panel. She was whole, 
though, in most ways, and what wounds 
she had seemed at the moment superficial. 
He was in the clear, too, and right then 
that’s what seemed to matter most. 

He had gained somewhat on the 109 and 
once in the clear he saw the Jerry far on 
up and beginning to level out. On the 
strength of an odd hunch he edged his 
stick forward, levelling also, and with the 
fruition of the hunch, rolled into a Split S 
with the Jerry and rode his tail back down 
through the stream. 

The Mustang went down in a white 
blaze, twisting, turning and following the 
Messerschmitt through another chasm in 
the stream. It was a lightning passing that 
time and Steve felt no banging on his plane; 
whether from the intense speed or the fact 
of recognition he could not tell. It was 
enough to know that he was through and 
clear, and still maintaining his advantage 
on the other’s tail. 

The Split S had brought the 109 out 
heading east along the course line of the 
bomber stream, but at the bottom of the 
pull-out the Jerry veered off to the left and 
north. Steve stayed with him, although he 
suspected that the Jerry was trying to lead 
him away from the fight and the stream. 
He could almost hear Shelling again and 
3—Wings—Winter 
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his foot paused thoughtfully above the rud¬ 
der; but the Jerry was up there, too, vulner¬ 
able and tantalizing—and just then Shelling 
didn’t have a chance. 

Once levelled, the Jerry dipped down 
slightly in a shallow-angled dive. Steve was 
with him, powering the Rolls for all it had, 
and because of that he became aware that 
it seemed to have considerably less than the 
tech orders called for. It sounded slower, 
almost sluggish, with a dragging response 
to the throttle. It still had pep but it took 
its own sweet time about giving it to him. 
It was senile and cantankerous, and in the 
way of all badgered things, fussy. 

Steve swore, took what power the throttle 
gave and thumbed off a burst at the Messer- 
schmitt’s tail. It went wide to the side be¬ 
cause of the skid he’d worked in, and he 
was surprised that the Jerry didn’t resume 
evasive action. It occurred to him then that 
the Jerry had also been damaged, and the 
knowledge of that lent a new urgency to 
his pursuit. 

He worked in closer, thumbing the guns 
again and arcing them slowly from one side 
of the fuselage to the other. He watched the 
tracers flooding in and after a few bursts 
he watched the small torrent of metal and 
fabric that whipped away in the slipstream. 
He continued the fire and the torrent 
widened, and through it presently there 
ran a darkening streamer of black smoke 
which thickened and spread and at length 
peeled into a sharp downward trajectory as 
the Messerschmitt rolled over and fell away 
from the wide sky. 

It was only then that he became fully 
aware of the increasing illness of the 
Merlin. It was ailing now, not merely 
querulous, and he found that the throttle 
response was nowhere near what it had 
been a minute before. 

It was all very bad, and as the gravity 
to the matter sank in so he became more 
aware of the situation in general. The long 
dive and chase had cost him ten thousand 
feet, something which he could not now 
regain. Looking above he watched the last 
of the stream pass over and into the white 
glare in the east. It was gone then and he 
was alone; alone in all that emptiness with 
only the ailing Mustang and the rotund 
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rage of Colonel Shelling to brood on dur¬ 
ing the long trek home. 

II 

C OLONEL Aloysius J. Shelling rarely 
employed any sort of formality, and it 
was considered a warning of high gales 
and ceiling zero when he did. Thus it was 
to Steve’s added discomforture that the CO 
appeared so formal as to almost be bending 
over backwards. He had a blouse on, did 
the Colonel, a rare thing indeed. He was 
also freshly shaven and had a neat press 
in his trousers. And he further discomoded 
Steve by making him stand before him un¬ 
heeded for a good five minutes. If nothing 
else, it gave Steve an opportunity to look 
around the Colonel’s lair. 

He had never before been in that office, 
and it was generally understood around the 
Docking drome that an invitation therein 
was to be meticulously avoided. Even with¬ 
out the threatening presence of the Colonel 
it was a forbidding place, somehow cell-like 
and cold in its bareness of wall and severity 
of furnishings. Considering it, Steve could 
not see where it fit the man at all, except 
of course in this all too depressing instance. 
It was all very chilly and uninviting, some¬ 
what like the Colonel’s eyes. 

"Well, now.” Shelling settled his bulk 
in the armchair and gazed up at Steve above 
folded hands buried amongst his chins. 
"You got two 109s, I hear. Very fine, Man- 
nick. Yes, indeed.” 

Steve could not tell where it was all go¬ 
ing to lead to, but whatever it was seemed 
not too ominous to begin with. 

"Yes, sir,” he answered carefully. "Both 
near Leeuwarden.” 

"Hmm.” Shelling nodded. "Yes, I know. 
Two Messerschmitts and one Mustang.” 

"Sir?” It was an electrifying thing, and 
for a reeling moment he wondered if by 
some awful error he had bagged someone 
from his own squadron or group. It must 
have shown in his eyes because the Colonel 
laughed. It was dry, brittle, having no 
humor whatsoever. 

"The Mustang,” Shelling said, "was your 
own. Engineering tells me your ship won’t 
fly for two weeks.” He aimed a thick index 


finger at a point between Steve’s eyes. "All 
of which saves me the trouble of grounding 
you.” 

"Grounded, sir? I don’t think I under¬ 
stand.” 

"You don’t? Well, let me explain then.” 
Shelling removed his hands from his chins 
and lit up a cigarette which he permitted 
to dangle from his lips while he enu¬ 
merated the indiscretion on the fingers of 
one hand. "You no sooner got in that scrap 
up there than you forgot everything I so 
very painfully explained to you. I warned 
you about bomber crews, but you even went 
so far as to make them think you were mak¬ 
ing a pass at them.” 

"I was on that Jerry’s tail, sir, and I... ' 

"You forgot,” Shelling filled in patient¬ 
ly. "You forgot and you let him take you 
straight through the stream. I watched the 
whole thing so there isn’t much about it 
you can tell me that I don’t already know.” 

"Well, yes, I guess I did,” Steve ad¬ 
mitted. 

"And as though that wasn’t enough; after 
getting yourself all shot up you let him take 
you damned near up to the North Sea, and 
ten thousand feet below us.” 

"I was browned off,” Steve explained 
lamely. "He got my goat taking me through 
the stream that way. No other Jerry made 
a sucker out of me that way before.” 

"Well, now you know how it’s done,” 
Shelling said. "They try it every once in a 
while when they get in a jam.” 

Steve shuffled heavily from one foot to 
the other. He had said just about everything 
he could, and he was no further along than 
when he came into the office. Somehow, it 
was very difficult to get glib with the 
Colonel. He was not an easy fall guy at all. 

"About this being grounded, sir,” he 
ventured. "How long do you think it will 
last?” 

The Colonel had leaned back in his chair 
as though considering some sort of a verdict 
and was resting his eyes on the naked light 
bulb which clung to the end of a long cord 
in the white-washed ceiling. The cigarette 
was resting in one of those piston head ash 
trays on the scarred top of the desk, and 
the Colonel’s thick fingers were entwined 
in a 'this is the church and this is the 
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steeple’ effect. The steeple was not grace¬ 
fully Gothic. Steve thought the stubby fin¬ 
gers suggested something squat and perhaps 
pagan. 

"That all depends, Mannick.” Shelling 
concluded his scrutiny of the bulb and 
shifted his attention back to Steve. "That 
all depends on how long it takes Engineer¬ 
ing to get your ship back in shape. Also, it 
may depend on something else.” 

"Sir?” There was a sound of pleasure in 
the Colonel’s voice which was sounding a 
warning gong in the back of Steve’s mind. 

"Perhaps I was a trifle hasty in giving 
you the impression that you were complete¬ 
ly out of the air. You are as far as combat 
goes for awhile, but Engineering has re¬ 
quested that I assign your talents to them.” 

Steve was standing very quietly in the 
center of the great calm which precedes the 
deluge. 

"They want you for slow time down 
there,” Shelling said with relish. "They’ve 
got some engine changes and what not over 
there that they want run in. They don’t 
have a regular pilot for that kind of work 
and so you’re going to be their man for a 
bit.” 

"Slow time.” Steve spoke the words dully 
and with no inflection. 

"Yes.” The Colonel became suddenly 
animated. With a burst of energy he seized 
the cigarette from the ash tray and puffed 
on it. 

"That’s just what you need for a week or 
so, Mannick. And Engineering tells me they 
can keep you plenty busy.” 

Shelling was up from behind the desk. 
He laid a ham-thick hand on Steve’s shoul¬ 
der and guided him toward the door of the 
office. 

"You learn a good deal about England 
that way,” he said. "Just sit up there for 
hours on end, engines revved down low 
and looking around. Nice and quiet; out 
of harm’s way. No Jerrys to suck you into 
dead end roads.” 

The Colonel lowered his hand and swung 
the door open. Outside, the sun was shining 
in from the west. It was already late in the 
afternoon, and overhead Steve could hear 
the distant drone of bombers coming in over 
the Wash. 
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"Yep,” Shelling said blandly. "A week 
or two on slow time ought to be just what 
you need.” He inhaled deeply and let it out 
with a rattling noise. "Wonderful air up 
there. Wonderful.” 

I T WAS the sort of thing he might ex¬ 
pect from Shelling, Steve decided. It 
was not enough to be grounded while his 
ship was on the rack. He had to be spanked 
too and sent up on slow time for a week. 
It was annoying, and deathly boring, and 
he remembered that Shelling was somewhat 
renowned for unusual and novel forms of 
discipline. He was stiff about admitting it, 
even to himself, but he leaned to the thought 
that when his time was up it would be 
some time before he got himself into any¬ 
thing like that again. 

Like Shelling had said, Steve saw a good 
deal of England during that week. But be¬ 
cause he had to stay in calling distance of 
the tower what he saw was the same part 
of it over and over again; all around the 
Wash, there, up north as far as Grimsby 
and Spurn Head, over west to Nottingham 
or Leicester and down south around Cam¬ 
bridge. But he saw a good deal of it all 
right. And at odd hours. 

On most of the days he’d go down to 
Engineering around eight in the morning, 
just after the mission, if there was one, 
had gone on up. The Engineering officer, 
a Major Gaines who had a small, dried up 
face and a cactus temperament, would give 
him the list of the ships and thus armed 
he would repair to the line and one by one 
put each of his consignments through the 
required number of hours of droning, re¬ 
duced throttle flying. 

Sometimes there would only be one or 
two, if he was lucky; but mostly there were 
more. The Group was doing a good deal of 
flying those days, what with the nice 
weather, and engine changes and overhauls 
came with depressing frequency. On those 
days, when he had more than a morning’s 
work cut out for him he would try to drum 
up ways of killing the monotony of a whole 
day in the air; little excursions sometimes, 
though he was always careful to stay in 
calling range. 

These would occasionally be a rendezvous 
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with the bombers, which, for the most part 
assembled in Division line over the Wash. 
He would be up there early, far above the 
assembly height, and he would watch them 
coming in by squadrons and groups and 
sometimes as singles and pairs straggling 
in at the last minute. He would stay up 
there circling lazily above them in the early 
sun until a Control Time came up and they 
would commence to uncoil their circling 
and head out across the North Sea. 

Sometimes too, he would go out over the 
Wash a ways with a practice gunnery mis¬ 
sion that was chasing a sleeve. Or when 
he was out of sight of Docking, scoop down 
to beach level and scat along the miles and 
miles of flat sand that formed the broad 
Shores of the Wash. Some of the thrill of 
that was lost though, because slow time 
speed was nowhere near his customary 
buzzing rate. 

But most of the time he just sat up there 
throughout the day, cursing Shelling and 
riding high and wide in great lazy circles. 
Until late afternoon he did this. About that 
time though, he would always keep an eye 
peeled toward the east. When the first of 
the bombers lumbered in over the Sea he 
would hot-foot for the Wash to meet them. 

He always enjoyed watching them come 
in, flying relaxed and loose again. Their 
very attitude of flight proclaimed their vast 
relief and complete exhaustion. And here 
and there big gaps iruthe squadrons and 
groups proclaimed the absence of those 
whose fatigue and exhaustion were perhaps 
ended fo'rever. 

Whenever he went out to meet them he 
always flew several thousand feet above 
them. The bombers came in low as a rule, 
because at that time of day England was 
generally piled with muck from two thou¬ 
sand feet on up, and since it usually seemed 
to end somewhere near the coast the bomb¬ 
ers slid beneath it like a table and thereby 
avoided let-downs through it later on. 

He flew up that far above them because 
he could always get more in the way of a 
panoramic view, and also because he liked 
to keep his eyes open for possible intruders 
tagging in ° n the last segment of the 
stream. They came in often, he knew, and 
would shadow a bomb group to its home 


field and jump the big ships when they 
were in the traffic pattern; they were pretty 
helpless, then, with their guns stowed. And 
they always made a big splash. 

But despite the frequency of their ap¬ 
pearance Steve half-kidded himself about 
ever seeing one. He always made sure his 
guns had a few rounds in them though, just 
in case. He had never been a Boy Scout, but 
he wanted to be ready. It was still a laugh, 
though, and so when the big day to spot 
one came around he was so surprised that at 
first he didn’t believe it. 

I T WAS on the fourth day of slow time 
dullness, and late in the afternoon. 
Steve had been up off and on throughout 
the day for a total of nearly eight hours 
and he was quite fed up with the whole 
thing. So much so that he very nearly aban¬ 
doned any thought he might have had of 
going out to meet the heavies as they swept 
into the entrance of the Wash. It was purely 
a last minute ’hell, why not’ that made him 
go; and it was purely chance that he saw 
the Junkers 88 at all. 

Because the muck w'as building up he 
was holding the Mustang up beyond five 
thousand aqd a good ten miles out beyond 
the Wash. Down below, along the under¬ 
cast, the bomber groups were slipping 
under the ragged and wispy seaward edge. 
It was an odd thing to watch them coming 
in across the dark and lead-like water to¬ 
ward the layered whiteness of the clouds, 
and then to suddenly be swallowed up. 

Because of his indecision about coming 
out there at all he had arrived late, and so 
there were only a few groups left to let 
down under the lip of the undercast. After 
the last of them there appeared one or two 
stragglers, and then seemingly nothing was 
left but the sea and the sky. 

He was about to turn back toward Dock¬ 
ing, and in fact had already dipped a wing, 
when far out he saw a single plane skim¬ 
ming in along the course line. Another 
straggler he thought at first, but his casual 
glance became a fixed stare in a moment be¬ 
cause it seemed to be'coming into England 
above the cover—and also because it was 
moving much faster than the bombers. Fur¬ 
ther, he realized quickly, it had twin radial 
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engines, and the blunt forward silhouette of 
an Eighty-Eight. 

He was a good deal higher, and because 
he was to the west of it he had the sun at 
his back. It was an ideal spot, and he made 
the most of it. He came down in a steep 
dive on the shining canopy of the other 
ship. 

How soon the Jerry saw him he wasn’t 
sure, but he had peeled off several thousand 
feet when very abruptly it banked off and 
drummed away to the north. He was a little 
surprised at that because it was no maneuver 
to get away. 

But it was already too late for it to do 
much of anything, for presently Steve could 
see the crosses and the swastikas and he 
could hear the chunking of his guns as they 
tore away at the wings and nacelles. He al¬ 
ways tried them first for nothing finished a 
plane like a good fire. 

His initial attack seemed to induce some 
sort of panic in the crew of the Jerry plane. 
They did not fire back at him as he had ex¬ 
pected, but rather, steepened into another 
turn to the right, back east now, and an¬ 
gled their spinners toward the Sea. It was 
not a very clever move because it meant that 
Steve could stay right where he was on its 
tail. He did. 

He stayed there, and he drew in closer to 
kill it off. There was already a trailing line 
of smoke spewing away from the port en¬ 
gine, and he knew it wasn’t going to be 
very hard to finish the whole thing off in a 
hurry. 

Actually, it all happened so quickly that 
it surprised him. The whole thing had taken 
a very short time and yet they had covered 
a great deal of ground, vertically and later¬ 
ally, and by the time it became apparent to 
Steve that the Eighty-Eight was about to un¬ 
ravel he found that they had broken out be¬ 
low the level of the clouds, and that looking 
back he could not even see land. 

They were tearing along at two thousand 
feet abdve the North Sea when the port en¬ 
gine of the Junkers burst out in bright and 
livid flame. It burned brightly, the fire 
streaking back across the black wing and 
streaming aft of the trailing edge. There 
was not so much smoke then; it seemed as 
though all the energy of the fire was con¬ 
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densing into the blaze itself. There was 
something else. It happened so quickly it 
made him blink. 

Suddenly, the canopy popped away in the 
slipstream and a parachute streamed out 
and burst like a ghost above the dark and 
placid water below. 

Ill 

T HERE was only the one mushrooming 
out below. For a second Steve thought 
there had been only one Jerry in the plane. 
It was a bad guess, though, he saw in a mo¬ 
ment, for when the chute was clear the 
ship blazed around on its burning wing and 
worked another course to the west. 

But he stopped it cold that time. Because 
of the fire and the loss of power in the en¬ 
gine the Junkers had made a very shallow 
turn of it; a wide circle with a tremendous 
radius, and sensing that in advance, Steve 
cut across the diameter and gave the Jerry 
a three-second load in broadside. That time 
the bad engine let go completely, and very 
shortly after there was another parachute 
descending toward the water. A long black 
plume lached with red and orange plunging 
down ahead of it. 

For a moment Steve was not exactly sure 
just what should come next. He had never 
before shot down a single plane so far from 
shore and he realized that he now had the 
responsibility of trying to pick up the 
Jerries who had bailed. He had never given 
a long count before either, and he felt a 
little stupid when he enunciated carefully 
into the throat mike for Air-Sea-Rescue, 
"One . . . two . . . three . . . four,” up to 
ten and then back to one. He gave it twice, 
and when he thought they ought to have a 
fix on him he went downstairs to look for 
the chutes in the water. 

They w'ere quite far apart, nearly two 
miles,- but the chutes were bellied out on the 
unusually calm water and were easy to see 
from a long way off. He scouted the shore¬ 
ward one first, skimming low around it in 
tight circles, trying to make something of 
the figure breaking clear of shrouds and 
canopy. It seemed to have a life vest on and 
to be uninjured, because it floated high in 
the water and paused once in its struggles to 
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shake its fist at him as he roared over. 

The second one was further out, and 
while apparently uninjured, seemed to be 
having a good deal of trouble disengaging 
himself from the sodden mess of the cloth 
and risers. Steve was so absorbed in this that 
he didn’t at first notice the boat cutting in 
across the water in a white swath of foam 
and spray. When he did see it he swore 
because die boat, obviously high-powered 
and well-armed, did not come out of the 
west as he had expected, but roared in from 
the east. Must be a Jerry E or R boat. 

Whether it had seen him Steve could not 
be sure, but that did not seem to make 
much difference in what the boat was so ob¬ 
viously trying to do. It was very determined 
about picking up the Jerry. And even as 
Steve pulled into a tight turn at sea level 
the wake of the boat widened and by the 
time he was leveling out the boat had 
stopped and the Jerry was being fished out 
of the water. 

It was an uncomfortable thing to see the 
heavy tracer fire slatting up at him from the 
guns on deck. It was heavy stuff, twenty and 
thirty-seven millimeter most likely, from 
Skoda or Oerlikon guns. 

It pleased him somehow to be academic 
about the Jerry ordnance. It was a mark of 
calmness. And he was calm, he knew. He 
was calm and cool and calculating about the 
whole thing. And he was angry. He was 
being cheated out of a prisoner. Not that he 
would get a bounty for him, but it rankled 
to have him picked right up from under his 
nose. 

Ordinarily he would have left a formida¬ 
bly armed thing like that E boat alone, and 
let it go off without bothering with it. But 
there was his legitimate prisoner getting 
away, and who knew but what he would be 
sneaking in again some other day and that 
he might get through the next time. It was 
a personal thing now, and he did not like 
the way that matters stood. 

He was back a considerable ways from 
the E boat and he had decided to let it get 
under way before he jumped it. He wanted 
to make a stern sweep so they could only 
bring in one set of guns at a time on him. 
He made a slow circle, making it appear as 
though he was undecided, but when the 


E boat kicked up its stern for the east, ap¬ 
parently leaving the other Jerry for come 
what may, Steve laid his belly scoop a yard 
off the water, and his guns were shaking 
before the E boat had gotten fully up to 
the plane. 

It was an amusing and an odd tiring to 
watch the fifty-calibre slugs churn the water 
at the stern of the boat; even in the white 
wake, innumerable small geysers danced 
high in the air and trailed off into the boil¬ 
ing froth astern. And other rounds, he saw, 
ripped away at the decking and superstruc¬ 
ture, caught one man and spun him crazily 
before sweeping on up to the bridge and 
the bows. It was a brief attack, but effective, 
and then he was over the boat and dipping 
his wing to come around for another pass. 

Somehow, then, all hell broke loose. 

It began with a sort of tentative jarring 
along his left wing. He recognized that as 
Madsen fire, and he gave the Merlin a little 
more juice to get away from it. There was 
more, though, much more than Madsen fire 
coming up at him in the bank; long, thick 
streaks of bright fire with big buttons of 
white brightness on the ends. They came up 
fast and steadily, and they were accurate. 
He had been fired on by cannon before but 
never from a level base. The Mustang be¬ 
gan to make weary noises deep inside, much 
resembling those of the last one he’d 
brought back. The sudden thought of that 
made him wince, because now he was going 
to do it all over again, and this time it 
would be much worse because he was doing 
things with a lousy slow-time ship. 

But he was wrong in a way. He was only 
doing parts of it over again. There were 
certain things which would not bear repeti¬ 
tion. There would be no long weeks in 
Engineering for this one for after the first 
four cannon shells had struck the fuselage 
he knew the Mustang would never make it 
back to England. 

He was leveled out by then and heading 
west. In the mirror he saw the E boat con¬ 
tinue eastward on its course, and he snorted 
a little, but without mirth, when he mused 
that if the E boat would wait it could prob¬ 
ably have him, too. But it didn’t. It seemed 
bent in getting out in a hurry. When he 
looked ahead again he understood why. 
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There was still another boat, from the west 
this lime, and it was making a clean course 
to where the other chute lay spread in the 
water. 

He had never ditched before, and began 
to regret that he had been only casual in his 
interest toward learning the wheres and 
whyfors. It had always been a remote thing 
from his mind, and he had never considered 
seriously the possibility of getting himself 
shot down; and there was a painfully small 
arnqunt of time for cramming now. Just 
about enough to go through the motions; 
canopy off, water bottle out, hand extin¬ 
guisher out, E6B out, and everything else 
that might come up from the floor and lay 
him out cold before he could clear the ship. 

There was nothing to be done, then, after 
that. The water was suddenly very close and 
he found that he was bearing down almost 
directly on the parachute and the place 
where the boat was going to stop. That 
much was a break, he thought. He thought 
that, in a vague and rambling way, and then 
he was thinking of nothing but getting the 
plane down on the water. It kept going 
lower and lower, and when it seemed that it 
would skim still further, it struck. 

It struck hard, like a wheels-up landing 
on a concrete strip, but in many ways, much 
worse. This time it didn’t drag. It skipped 
once, then caught and settled. Steve felt 
himself rammed forward against the crash 
harness, and through the soft and numbing 
cotton of the shock he was releasing himself 
and climbing over to slip down into the 
water. Somehow' he got his vest inflated and 
managed to paddle off toward the chute be¬ 
fore the plane trapped him and dragged 
him down with it. It went down presently 
in a series of hissing bubbles, a long sigh, 
and one final burp and gurgle. 

After that he got as dose to the Jerry as 
he could and treaded water as the Air-Sea- 
Rescue boat crawded toward them. He had 
not got a good look at the Jerry because 
they were both facing the boat as it came 
in; but he did, just before the boat settled 
alongside, and he got the shock of his life 
when he saw that the blue lips and shatter¬ 
ing teeth were not that of a man, but of a 
girl, and one of the most beautiful, Jerry or 
not, that he had ever seen. Protocol seemed 
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to call for something, but he had no chance 
to speak—for very quietly she closed her 
eyes and passed out cold. 

H E HAD not been aboard that rescue 
boat more than three minutes before 
he knew he was taking the beating of his 
life. It was calm water and the boat was 
large, but because its function demanded 
the utmost in speed it got that at a mini¬ 
mum of comfort. Down in the cabin where 
they had put him and the girl he was bounc¬ 
ing all over the narrow berth where he was 
sitting. 

It apparently required all the personnel 
of the boat to get it under way again, and 
so for a few moments they were down there 
alone together, the Captain, an R.N.V.R. 
ensign with a very young, red and some¬ 
what supercilious face having gone up on 
deck to supervise tilings. And while matters 
stood that way Steve had ample opportunity 
to examine more closely this thing he had 
shot down. 

She was a stinger, that girl, damp and be¬ 
draggled though she was, with fresh-look¬ 
ing, healthy skin, long yellow hair, which, 
though wet and clinging, still retained a 
graceful curl—and pleasant, smoothly 
formed features. Her eyes were just then 
opening and he saw that they were a very 
light blue. 

For a moment she lay there, letting them 
rove cautiously about the small cabin, in¬ 
specting everything carefully and adjusting 
herself to the new situation. Steve sat very 
still, watching her and waiting for her 
glance to move to him. He could not imag¬ 
ine what a girl was doing in the Luftwaffe. 

She was looking at him, then, and speak¬ 
ing in English. And he knew an angry girl 
when he saw and heard one. 

"Where’s Doom? What happened to 
Doom?” She still lay in the bunk and made 
no attempt to sit up. 

"Was that the one that was with you?” 
Steve tried a grin but she wasn’t interested. 

"Yes,” she snapped. "We jumped out to¬ 
gether.” 

"He was picked up by your E boat. 
You’re on a ’limey’ one now. It didn’t get 
here soon enough to pick him up, too.” 

She made a gesture of impatience and 
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swung long legs off the berth. She was 
•wearing a flying jumper, but beneath it, be¬ 
cause it was open down the front, Steve 
could see what he imagined was some sort 
of a peasant blouse. 

"You shot us down, didn’t you?” She 
was examining him with critical distaste. 

"Yes, and then the E boat finished me 
off. I ditched right near you so this one 
could pick us up.” 

"I saw you,” she said. "You shouldn’t 
have done that; shot us down I mean. 
Didn’t you see that we evaded your fire and 
made no attempts to return it?” 

"Sure, but what difference? A Jerry’s a 
Jerry. If you didn’t want to play rough you 
ought to keep out of airplanes. You ought 
to know that.” 

"Yes, yes, I suppose so,” she said, and 
there was less irritation now as though she 
was accepting things as they were. "But it 
was the only chance we had. They’ve got 
Doom now, and tiie whole thing’s smashed. 
They’ll kill him now. We showed our hands 
trying to get away like that.” 

"Kill him? Why should they kill him?” 
Steve had the feeling that he was being led 
beyond his depth. 

"He’s not German,” she said. "He’s an 
American, just like you and like me.” 

T HERE was a sudden stirring of the still 
air and a deepening in the roaring as a 
hatch was thrown back overhead. The girl 
swung her legs back onto the berth, and 
pressing a shapely index finger against her 
lips she closed her eyes again. 

"Don’t make me talk to him,” she said. 
"Let me explain it to you first.” 

Steve nodded, although he wasn’t just 
sure why, and after a moment he saw the 
ensign come down the companionway and 
into the cabin. 

"Has she come around yet?” He was even 
younger than he had looked on deck, and 
his face was crimson from the spray and 
wind. He did not sit down, but stood in the 
center of the cabin and stared curiously at 
the girl. 

"Yes, she has, but she just passed out 
again.” Steve pulled the blanket up under 
the girl’s chin. 

"Well, what about her?” the ensign 


asked. He removed his gloves and made a 
washing motion with his hands. "This is 
damned unusual, you know. They must be 
really hard up for manpower." 

"I don’t know if it’s that or not,” Steve 
said. "She said something about being an 
American, and that the other one who was 
with her is an American, too. He got picked 
up by the E boat, you know.” 

"Damnation!” The ensign took off his 
visored cap and sat down next to Steve. His 
heavy blue coat was wet and it dripped a 
little on the floor of the cabin when he 
opened it to get out some cigarettes. He 
offered one to Steve and took one himself. 
They were Woodbines, and Steve didn’t 
like the flavor. 

"Well, what about her?” the ensign 
asked again. "You think there’s anything in 
it?” 

"Could be,” Steve said. "They didn’t fire 
at me when I jumped them. They just 
seemed to want to get to England. She said 
the Jerries will kill the other one now. Said 
his name is Doom.” 

"Doom? What’s hers?” 

"I don’t know. She just said that she’s an 
American and that she and this Doom were 
trying to get out of somewhere or other, and 
that I busted everything up for them.” 

"Damn it.” The ensign filled himself 
with the smoke and blew it out slowly in a 
thin stream. He was plainly irritated, and 
Steve could tell that he was probably won¬ 
dering just how he would make out his re¬ 
port. 

He was probably even wondering if he 
shouldn’t have tried to get the E boat, too. 

"Damn it,” the ensign said again. "I 
don’t like these things.” He regarded Steve 
coldly, as though he held him entirely re¬ 
sponsible. "It’s happened before. I don’t 
know, maybe she’s an agent of some sort, 
but it’s happened before when they try to 
sneak out that way. Chap I know picked 
one up about a month ago, one of our peo¬ 
ple, and for a week after we had our base 
swamped with Intelligence people. It’s a 
bloody nuisance.” 

"Yes, I suppose it is,” Steve admitted for 
lack of anything better to say. "Well,” he 
added with inspiration, "if she’s one of our 
agents, I don’t think your Intelligence peo- 
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pie should give you any grief.” 

"Well, maybe not,” the ensign said. 
"Where are you based anyway?” 

"Docking. If you’re where I think you 
are we’re not far away.” 

"That’s right, we’re at Wells, just a few 
miles.” The ensign considered for a mo¬ 
ment and then seemed to mellow. 

"Well, if she’s American that’s not our 
affair. Maybe you ought to take her to 
Docking with you. After all, you shot her 
down and all. You can give your people a 
better picture than I can. And if she turns 
out to be a Jerry, well, you can let me know 
and we can take over from there. How 
would that be?’’ 

Steve was not sure that he wanted to in¬ 
herit anything like that at all. He did not 
think it would assuage Shelling’s wrath over 
losing a slow-time ship. But he would be 
dragged into it eventually anyway. And 
then, she was a very attractive young thing. 

"I guess that would be all right. I’ll take 
her to Docking with me.” 

"Well, that’s fine,” the ensign said. He 
smiled and was even friendly, then, and he 
stood up quickly and squashed the cigarette 
under his heel, "I’ll have a car take you 
over when we reach Wells.” 

"Okay, that’s all right.” But the ensign 
was already going on up the ladder, and the 
girl had opened her eyes again. And once 
more she was angry, but for a different rea¬ 
son it seemed. 

“"VTOU two talked about me as though I 

1 was so much beef on the hoof,” she 
said. 

"He was just being cautious,” Steve said. 
"It’s an irregularity, and I guess English¬ 
men don’t like them. Not in the King’s rule 
book.” 

“Well,” she said, "I’m glaH it turned out 
that way, even though it wasn’t very compli¬ 
mentary. I’ve got to get Doom out of there 
somehow, and I know I’d never get any 
help from them.” 

"What’s all this anyway?” Steve asked. 
His mind had wandered away from Doom. 
"Who are you anyway? If you’re an Ameri¬ 
can, can you prove it?” 

"Oh, yes, but it will take time.” She was 
sitting up again and she reached out and 
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took his cigarette. She inhaled deeply and 
gave it back to him. 

"Well, that’s not bad,” she said. "Even 
that tastes good.” 

"Glad to oblige,” Steve said. "About 
your being an American though. How about 
all that?” 

"I was working with Doom in Holland,” 
she said, leaning back a little and grasping 
one leg below the knee with her hands. 
"We’ve been there about six months doing 
intelligence stuff. We just now found what 
we wanted and were making a break for it 
when all this happened. Doom was carrying 
the data, and unless he let go of it they’ve 
got it back. And of course him, too.” 

"What’s your name?” Steve liked to pro¬ 
ceed from fundamentals. 

"Kaate Vlessen.” 

"Kate?” 

"No, Kaate. It’s with a short A, not a 
long one. It’s Dutch. I’m an American of 
Dutch ancestry. So is Doom. That’s why we 
were sent there. We both have relatives 
there. It was all very simple and worked 
fine.” 

"What about Doom. Who is he?” 

"His name is Ruydaal Doom. He’s a 
major, really. When this came up he was 
sent over from Washington. I was a WAC 
at Des Moines, then, and I was sent over 
too. We’ve been living in Holland ever 
since. Dropped in by parachute to live with 
the natives.” 

"Can you prove all this when we get to 
Docking?” It was an incredible thing and 
he found his mind straying away to Shelling 
and his likely reception of the matter. 

"Yes, but it will take awhile. The only 
orders we ever got were from Central Intel¬ 
ligence in Washington. They’ll have to 
check our identities through that office. But 
what’s more important than that it to get 
Doom out, and all those papers, too.” 

"What papers are those?” Steve could 
not see how such a thing could be done, and 
he was not thinking so much of that as he 
was about finding out as much as he could 
before Shelling got him behind closed doors 
again. He didn’t know if she was giving 
him a straight story dr not, and he wanted 
to hear the whole thing before he made up 
his mind. 
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"It’s what we were working on,” she 
said. "Plans for something the Germans 
call Schnorkle, a device which permits 
submarines to use their Diesels while sub¬ 
merged; helps range a lot. They were de¬ 
veloping this thing on the island of Ter- 
schelling. Been at it a long time. It was 
only recently that we were able to get a 
copy of the working diagrams.” 

"How about the plane, though? How did 
you get the Junkers?” 

"They have a few planes up there on the 
northern end of the island where their labs 
are. There aren’t more than a handful, and 
they keep them well hidden from the air. 
We stole it and got away. I don’t know 
about the E boat, though.” 

"Coincidence maybe,” Steve said. "They 
sometimes prowl around when a bomber 
stream comes back. Figure they can pick up 
anyone who has to ditch. What about those 
diagrams?” 

"We stole those, too. You see, we lived 
on Terschelling as fishing people, and we 
had to wait a long time before we got an 
opportunity. We knew what we were after 
but we had to wait. It took time. And now, 
of course, they were either picked up with 
Doom or he let them go. In either case, 
they’re gone. And now they know who 
Doom really is.” 

The heavy, solid sound of the engines 
seemed to be fading and Steve got off the 
berth and looked out of a porthole in the 
cabin bulkhead. There had been a white 
wall of spray flashing past it before but 
now that was falling away to the level of 
the water. He could see the shore, very 
close now, and presently he could also see 
the pilings and gray paint of a dockside. 

IV 

T HE more he thought about it the more 
Steve liked Kaate Vlessen’s story. It 
sounded perfectly logical, and though far 
and away from his personal lexicon of ex¬ 
perience he knew that such things had to 
exist or intelligence services would be as 
blind as a bat at high noon. It occurred to 
him though, that the Colonel would be in 
no mood to take a thing like that down at 
face value. Far too earthy, and he was right. 


Shelling most certainly did not want to. 

His shoulders were all hunched up 
around his head and he was stalking back 
and forth in the narrow space behind his 
desk like a wasp-plagued bear. 

"Mannick,” he said with a great effort at 
control. "Mannick, if there was some con¬ 
ceivable way I could have you shot without 
benefit of courts-martial, believe me, I’d do 
it.” 

Steve was standing very quietly in front 
of the desk. He did not say anything at all, 
and he was thinking that out there in the 
North Sea where the Mustang, had gone 
down, was not a bad place at all by com¬ 
parison. 

"Engineering works its collective bottom 
raw to keep those ships in the air and you 
seem to work just as hard thinking up ways 
to break them up. Mannick, how do you do 
it?” 

The Colonel had stopped his stalking 
about and was poised across the desk with 
his fat hands resting heavily on the clut¬ 
tered wooden top. His storming had been 
rhetorical, but this time he seemed to expect 
some sort of an explanation. 

"Why, I just saw the Eighty Eight out 
there,” Steve said, "and I went out after 
it. It was riding in on the stream.” 

It sounded very lame, and he knew it 
would have been far better to have said 
nothing. Shelling’s eyes seemed to snap at 
him, and the Colonel’s voice became elab¬ 
orately patient. 

"Did it ever occur to you, Lieutenant 
Mannick, that you had absolutely no busi¬ 
ness out there with a slow-time ship? And 
further, once there, and having seen this 
Eighty-Eight, perhaps you can explain sat¬ 
isfactorily why you didn’t call in for an 
alert squadron? Can you do that?” 

Steve could not. He had never even 
thought of an alert squadron. 

"Well, it was coming in so fast, the first 
thought I had was to go down and nail it 
before it got into the bombers.” 

"Well, all right, but why in the name of 
all that’s holy didn’t you call an alert squad¬ 
ron too? And even supposing everything 
did go off all right, what ever made you go 
down and tie into that E boat? That I can’t 
understand for the life of me.” 
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Steve shuffled morosely from one foot to 
the other. That was the crux of the matter, 
right there. He had no explanation. He 
could feel his ears going red. 

The Colonel waited, and when Steve 
said nothing, dropped heavily into the chair 
and plucked fretfully at his sleeve. 

"I guess every CO has got a guy like you 
somewhere in his life. He could be the most 
saintly Christian in the world and he’d still 
have someone like you.” Shelling drummed 
despairingly on the desk. 

"Now, what’s all this about that girl? 
What was she doing out there? You think 
you’re doing me a favor trading off one of 
my Mustangs for a Jerry girl?” 

This was firmer ground, and Steve be¬ 
came more articulate. In fact, his voice 
sounded so strong that it surprised him. 

"She’s American,” he said. He explained 
about her, and about Doom and the 
Schnorkle thing. "She said you can check 
on her through Washington.” 

For a moment Steve thought that Shell¬ 
ing's head was going to burst. The Colonel 
crumpled up a handful of papers violently 
and aimed them at the wastebasket. They 
missed and his neck became a deep maroon 
when he leaned over to pick them up and 
threw them in again. 

"That’s the most fantastic thing I’ve ever 
heard,” he said. "Takes someone like you 
to bring a story like that back. Good Lord, 
Mannick, how could you ever swallow that? 
What did that Air-Sea-Rescue fellow have 
to say? Have more sense than you?’’ 

"Well, at first he thought it might be 
that the Jerries were short on manpower, 
and that they were starting to use women in 
combat. But then he . . .” 

"By golly,” Shelling said. He sat bolt up¬ 
right in the chair, and his face had the 
shiny light of revelation. "By golly, that’s 
right. That’s the first limey I ever agreed 
with. That’s what they’re doing, they’re us¬ 
ing them in combat now.” 

"Oh, good Godfry,” Steve said. "Listen, 
sir . . .” He knew suddenly, that Shelling 
w as not going to be convinced, but why he 
felt so strongly about it he could not under¬ 
stand. 

"Don’t listen me!’’ Shelling shouted. He 
was out of the chair again and he was glow¬ 
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ering across the desk. "The water’s boiling 
around your neck now, Mannick. Don’t add 
insubordination to it, too. Anyone with any 
common sense at all can see that’s what 
they’re doing.” 

"But . . .” 

"That’s enough, Mannick.” The Colonel’s 
voice had subsided, but there was now a 
tone of cold menace about it. "Now, you 
can get out of here, Mannick. But you stay 
right here on this field where I can get hold 
of you. You might spend your time finding 
out which of your buddies around here is 
gifted with some sort of legal talent. You’re 
going to need every bit he’s got, and then 
some.” 

Steve saluted perfunctorily and made for 
the door of the office. When he closed it 
behind him he heard Shelling talking loudly 
to the adjutant in an adjoining office. 

"You know what those Jerries are up to 
now? You got to hand it to ’em. They’re 
using women for combat pilots. Incredible, 
but it’s true.” 

T HOSE of the Docking drome were not 
all saints, but they were sufficiently 
well-behaved to make a stockade unneces¬ 
sary. It thus befell the lot of Kaate Vlessen 
to be installed in an unused section of die 
B. O. Q., and thither Steve made his way 
after leaving Shelling. There was a corporal 
lounging outside the entrance with a pistol 
and night stick, but because it was generally 
known that Steve had brought that strange 
quarry to earth, the corporal made no ob¬ 
jections when he asked to go inside. 

Inside, the blackout curtains had been 
drawn against the white brightness of the 
naked bulbs, and the large central room 
where he found her sitting in a chair near an 
improvised stove was musty and stale from 
being closed for so long. There was a table 
and another chair, and Steve sat down 
heavily and for a moment rested his face 
in his hands. She was smoking a cigarette 
and she was quiet and watchful until he 
spoke to her. 

"Well,” he said, "it looks like they’re 
going to throw you in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don or something. Shelling thinks your 
story has an odor.” 

"Doesn’t he believe any of it? Isn’t he 
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going to get in touch with central Intel¬ 
ligence?” 

"He probably will in his own sweet 
time but for the present he’s obsessed with 
the idea that you’re a German and that 
you’re a part of a women’s pilot corps. He’s 
so proud of it that he thinks it’s an original 
thought.” 

"Isn’t it?” she asked. She had ground the 
cigarette in an ash tray on the table and 
she was looking at him intently. In the wide 
lare of light her skin looked tight and 
rm on her face and her eyes were deep and 
dark. 

"No, it isn’t. I told him that was what 
the ensign thought you were at first. I tried 
to qualify it as a first impression but he 
wouldn’t let me go on. He’s all browned off 
at me the way it is, and he’s putting me up 
for courts-martial. He won’t listen to a 
thing I’ve got to say about it anymore.” 

"Well, you see if you’d left us alone 
everything would be all right now.” She 
was laughing, for the first time and the 
sudden sound of it surprised him. 

"It’s the Mustang he’s sore about. It 
would have been all right if I hadn’t gone 
after that E boat. That’s what finished me 
off.” 

She was quiet for a moment, and thought¬ 
ful. 

"Well, perhaps it’s not so important 
about me,” she said. "I’m what I say I am 
and sooner or later it will be known, 
whether I’m put in a prison until that time 
or not. 

"You’ll have company,” Steve muttered. 
"In spirit if not in the flesh. He’s going 
to throw the Regs at me.” 

She did not seem to hear. She was lighting 
another cigarette she had pulled from a 
pack someone had given her. 

"Not very hospitable here, are we?” Steve 
remarked. It was suddenly absurd that she 
should be locked up that way in the B. O. Q. 
It was stupid, as though all the men bn the 
base were scared to death of her. 

"I wasn’t thinking about that,” she said. 
"I was thinking of Doom. They’ve probably 
got him back at Terschelling by now, and 
when they begin to put filings together 
they’ll have it all worked out and then 
they’ll kill him for a spy.” 


"How long do you think he’s got?” Steve 
asked. He had no particular thing in mind, 
but he was curious about Doom and what 
might happen. "Before they kill him, I 
mean.” 

"I don’t know,” she answered. "The 
greatest danger lies in his removal from 
Terschelling. They’ve got only a token 
force there, a handful of technicians, a 
small garrison and a few planes. It might 
be possible to get him out. They would take 
him there for questioning, but the disposal 
of the matter would lie in the hands of 
someone higher up; in Germany most likely. 
Once they removed him, there would be no 
hope.” 

She had gotten up out of the chair and 
she was walking smoothly about the room, 
not looking directly at him, but in glances 
betw een looking at the floor and the bare 

walls. 

"When they find out what he was about 
they will of course take precautions that a 
similar thing can never again occur. That 
will mean no more opportunities for the 
Schnorkle data.” She was saying those things 
carefully and slowly and Steve felt she was 
watching him closely for his reaction. 

His mind was with hers, and beginning 
to creep ahead slightly. He could sense 
what she was driving at and he wondered 
if there was a draught in the room, or if 
his neckline was actually crawling. 

"You want to go over there, don’t you? 
You think that if you act quick enough you 
can catch them off guard and bring Doom 
and those papers back here.” 

"I was thinking of that, yes.” She stopped 
in the center of the room and looked at 
him. The light was directly over her head 
and her eyes were a deep blue in the shad¬ 
ows of her brows. "There will never be a 
better time for it. They’ll think they’ve got 
the whole thing cleaned up with Doom. 
It would have to be done immediately 
though.” 

"Well, what would you do? How would 
you go about it?” It was absurd that she 
should try anything like that, but he was 
interested in what she had to say. 

"I’d fly over there. Tonight. It would 
have to be done tonight. Tomorrow would 
be too late. Or, rather, tomorrow night 
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would be too late. It would be impossible to 
do it by broad daylight.” 

"You mean fly over there and land on 
Terschelling? Then try and find him and 
get him back out?” Even Steve Mannick 
had never considered anything so audacious. 
While it was out of the question he felt him¬ 
self warming to her even more. She was 
quite something in many ways. But there 
was an aura of efficiency and accomplish¬ 
ment about her too, and he had always 
been chary about that in girls. 

“T THINK it could be simple,” she said. 

J. She was more animated now. "Ter- 
shelling is quite large, over fifteen miles 
long, and five or more wide. It’s shaped 
like a sausage. It’s not thickly populated and 
there are many places where a plane could 
be landed and hidden in relative safety.” 

"The beaches maybe for landing,” Steve 
mused. "The fields would be risky at night. 
Never see the holes or contours. Drag ’em 
all night and never find them.” 

"I can fly too,” she added stoutly. "And 
if you looked the other way I could steal one 
of your planes and get away.” 

"Hmm?” Steve had been so thoroughly 
immersed in the pure theory of the thing 
that he had not even remotely considered 
its practical application. All at once, then, 
the whole thing was ridiculous. There was 
nothing about it that would work. It was 
insane. Absolutely. 

He said so. "It would never work,” he 
told her. "You’d never get off the field. 
And if you did, some alert squadron would 
pick you up.” 

"Would you try to stop me?” She was 
speaking in a level tone, easily and with 
no trace of strain. 

That seemed somehow to raise a point 
of ethics. She had made him feel respon¬ 
sible for things being what they were. Now 
she was putting it up to him to keep quiet 
while she tried to right them. He felt that 
she had a right to do that but it was wrong 
that she should do it alone. 

"Listen,” he said. He spoke it very 
quickly and it drew her back to the table 
where she sat down again. "I’ve got an 
idea that might work.” He was in so deep 
with Shelling that another step forward 


couldn’t make too much difference. Might 
as well get shot for a wolf as a bear, or 
whatever it was. And besides, it would be 
indeed pleasant to watch the CO eat his 
words. 

"Listen, we’ve got a two-place AT-6 here 
that we use for instrument check rides,” he 
said. "I think we might be able to get off the 
field with that, all right. It may be that 
Shelling hasn’t grounded me officially yet,' 
and if I can clear that ship through the 
tower for a routine night flight we’ll get 
away all right. It’s a good ship, but it’s not 
armed.” 

"That might not make too mudi differ¬ 
ence.” She looked at him. "But how about 
you? You’re in enough trouble now, aren’t 
you? Besides, this might not wind up with 
just a reprimand.” 

"Well, you can’t do it alone,” he said. 
"I don’t know what’s over there, but you 
can’t go in alone. If we find Doom there’ll 
be room for him. The rear cockpit’s big 
enough for two to squeeze into.” 

She looked like she was going to say 
something else but Steve stopped her. Now 
that he had made up his mind he wanted to 
get things rolling; there might not be much 
time before Shelling had an idea that he 
might want to talk to Kaate. 

"Have you eaten?” he asked her. "Did 
they bring you some chow?” 

"Yes. About an hour ago. Someone 
brought some over from your mess.” 

"Well, we’re going to get some more,” 
Steve said. He was standing up then, drum¬ 
ming impatiently on the table top. "Or 
maybe not; maybe we won’t have to.” He 
had seen the tray of empty dishes which 
Kaate’s food had come over on. 

"I’ll tell you what,” he said. He picked 
up the tray and held it in his hands. "I’ll 
give this to the corporal outside and tell 
him that you want to go to sleep and that 
you don’t want anyone banging on the 
door to get the tray later on. As soon as 
he goes, we’ll get out of here for the 
line.” 

She was standing up again and looking 
quickly about for things she might have 
forgotten. She was very alert and attrac¬ 
tive that way, Steve thought. 

"Do you understand all that?” he asked. 
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"Yes,” she replied. "I’m ready.” She 
smiled widely and with warmth and 
squeezed his arm softly above the elbow. "In 
case things move too fast later on,” she said, 
"I want to thank you now. I just hope 
everything goes all right.” 

"Well, I do too,” he said. He smiled, and 
nearly careening into an iron bed, turned 
.-toward the door with the tray. 

V 

I T WAS dark on the drome, and deserted. 

They walked along quickly, staying in 
the deepest of the shadows until they got to 
the line when they got in close to one of 
the hangers and moved along to where the 
AT-6 stood alone against its chocks. They 
paused there for a moment before Steve 
rolled back the canopies, watching care¬ 
fully and listening. There was no sound at 
all in the wide darkness. The only light was 
a faint lavender glowing through the plate 
glass of the tower. 

"Up you go,” he said, and she was firm 
and light in his hands as he helped her up 
to the rear pit. Then he got up on the wing 
and dropped into the forward one, checked 
the command set for the tower frequency 
and started the engine. It made a hard, 
coughing sound in the darkness. 

The tower came in after a moment and 
he could feel the unseen eyes looking out at 
him as he warmed the engine and moved 
the AT-6 across to the take-off point. He 
waited there while he talked to the tower. 

"I’m going to give this thing a night 
range check,” he said, after he’d identi¬ 
fied himself. "The range is working all 
right, isn’t it?” He tried to sound bored 
and resigned to the prospect of a night range 
check. 

"Yes.” The tower replied distantly and 
with equal lack of enthusiasm. "It’s operat¬ 
ing. It’ll be off in another hour though.” 

"Well, that’s all right,” Steve said. "I’ll 
be back by then.” 

The tower 'rogered’ and Steve moved the 
throttle forward, wagged the rudder a few 
times to feel the pressing of the air and 
moved out along the runway. The plane 
gathered speed quickly and he was away 
from the macadam before he’d used up 


half of die length. When he retarded throt¬ 
tle and brought the fan into low RPM it 
was very quiet, and down below, the black¬ 
ness of England seemed a million miles 
away. 

He was careful to fly low. It was a clear 
night, and although there was no moon 
there was still enough light and depth to 
the sky for diem to be spotted if they were 
up high. He wasn’t concerned much about 
radar. He didn’t think there’d be enough of 
it up that way to give them much trouble. 
It would be enough just to stay low and 
go directly to where diey were going to land 
without a lot of scouting around in the 
area. That was important, he knew. He’d 
have to pick his spot carefully, and right the 
first time, because there would be no drag¬ 
ging around over the Jerries’ heads for a 
better one. 

On the way down to the line she had 
given him a thorough verbal description of 
Terschelling and what she thought would 
be the best way to approach it and the most 
likely place to bring the plane in. And 
up in the plane, with the chart on his knees 
and showing up in the small light on the 
panel, he checked the island over carefully. 

It was pretty much as she had said, a 
sausage-shaped plot of land in the Frisian 
group, between Vlieland and Ameland. Not 
many towns or villages were marked, and 
those that appeared were for the most part 
at the lower end. The German operations 
were at the far end, on the upper shore, 
facing Ameland. He had decided to land 
somewhere along the Zuider Zee side up 
near the Jerry installations, but far enough 
below them so as to attract no attention. 

After he had worked things out on a 
tentative basis, he put the chart away and 
for awhile they talked back and forth on the 
intercom. She had been a student before 
the war, she said, and had lived in a Dutch 
community in the lower peninsula of Michi¬ 
gan. He had heard about that, and he re¬ 
membered seeing color photographs every 
year in the magazines and in the newspaper 
roto sections of the festival during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

The tulips and the white caps and the 
windmills always appealed to him, and 
when he thought of her as coming from that 
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sort of a background she seemed much more 
simple and uncomplicated than what her 
present job in the army implied. He felt 
easy and relaxed, then, because it explained 
a lot of things; her adaptation to living on 
Terschelling, her quick acceptance of that 
way of life and her facility with the lan¬ 
guage. And also because it explained her 
acceptance by the Jerries. 

Somehow, everything seemed to move 
faster at night. Time passed more quickly 
and great distances melted away like 
nothing. It had been that way as long as he 
could remember, even when he was a kid 
and his father was driving them some¬ 
where in a car. The night driving always 
seemed faster. 

It was like that now. They had been out 
quite awhile, but it did not seem like any¬ 
thing at all. It might have been the con¬ 
versation, or the darkness with only the 
pale green eyes of the instruments, or the 
state of mind to it. But all the time went 
right out the window, and it seemed as 
though it had not been more than five min¬ 
utes since they left Docking drome when 
the dark and low silhouette of Holland 
came up out of the black water ahead. 

"Where are we?” she asked. Her voice 
had picked up some of the excitement and 
uncertainty of the moment. 

"I don’t know exactly yet,” he replied. 
"We just raised land. I can’t tell if we 
drifted any or not.” The land out there was 
only a blot, and he could not tell if it was 
the mainland or one of the island chain 
that stretched away to the north and north¬ 
east. 

"We ought to go in between the main¬ 
land and Texel Island,” she told him. 
"When we’re over the Zee you can swing 
north and hit the beach on the inside of 
Terschelling.” 

"Yes,” he said. "I thought that, too. If 
anyone sees or hears us going over, they’ll 
think we’re going on across to the other 
side or on into Germany.” 

T HE land was coming toward them very 
rapidly and he reduced throttle some 
more. They were low, and he had to be 
careful about getting in too close before he 
saw the opening he was trying to find. It 


broke away before him suddenly, off to the 
left, and he swung around a few degrees 
and into the path of dark water that lay 
to the south of Texel. 

The AT-6 went through the funnel quick¬ 
ly. The distance was short, a few miles, and 
only a scattering of minutes ticked off be¬ 
fore they were flat along the surface of 
Zuider Zee and heading across toward the 
eastern shore of it. 

"How will you know when to turn 
north?” she asked abruptly. 

"I’ve got a groundspeed now,” Steve an¬ 
swered. "I worked it out on the leg between 
England and Texel. In a moment now we’ll 
turn.” 

They flew on silently for the last minutes 
and then Steve slowly and carefully edged 
the ship into a gentle turn to the north. 
It was a wide one, and he was cautious 
about it because the water was close. When 
he leveled out on what he thought the 
proper heading he sat back again. 

"Are you nervous?” he asked. He was get¬ 
ting a little fidgety himself, and he was 
curious about the state of Kaate’s nerves, 
though probably they were hard as car¬ 
borundum. She seemed that way. He felt 
better when she answered. 

"A little,” she said. "I know I ought to 
be scared, but I don’t think I am. At least I 
won’t admit it because then I’d get jumpy 
and wouldn’t be worth anything.” 

"How are we going to go about this 
when we get down there?” 

"I don’t know just yet but I think we’d 
better separate for a bit until I get the lay 
of the land again. It may be that they won’t 
suspect me of having anything to do with 
it in the first place; Doom and I were 
rarely seen together by the Germans. I might 
be able to find out where they’ve got him 
and then come back and get you. ” 

She stopped talking, and went on again 
after a moment. 

"There’s a small village near their in¬ 
stallations,” she said. "I’m well known 
there, as is Doom, and I think if I go there 
first it might be worth while.” 

"Where do you want me to wait?” 

"You’d better come with me as far as the 
outskirts and wait there.” 

They were quiet for awhile, then, be- 
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cause Steve had seen the deeper, more solid 
darkness of Terschelling coming toward 
them out of the north. He was very low 
and he slowly swung the AT-6 around so he 
would intercept the beach on a long 
diagonal. It was coming up very fast, a pale 
strand that came out from the darkness 
and stretched out in a band. 

"Anywhere along here would be all 
right,” Kaate said. They were quite close, 
and Steve was above the beach on a paral¬ 
lel course. 

"All right,” he said. "It looks okay along 
here.” 

He was looking off to the left, between 
the engine and the wing. He was too low 
to see directly ahead anymore. The nose 
was raising more as he reduced throttle and 
the sound of the engine was little more than 
a soft whisper running along over the 
smooth sand. He kept that altitude while 
he ran down the gear and buckled his safety 
belt and told Kaate to do likewise. There 
was nothing more, then, and he mushed 
the plane into a soft landing along the 
damp sand. 

T HEY were on the ground, crouching 
down close to the side of the plane. 
He was through with his part of it for 
awhile now, but he was curious to know 
what was going to be done next. 

"How about the plane? There isn’t much 
to hide it with around here.” He had been 
looking up the low slope of the beach and 
into the gradations of darkness that closed 
in on the sand. There was some short grass 
thrusting up at the beginning of the beach, 
some low scrub, and further back, stand¬ 
ing warped and black, were small trees that 
clung tenaciously to the loose soil. The fact 
that they were there at all told Steve that 
the roots were deep. 

"I don’t think we’ll have to hide it,” she 
said. "It would take too long anyway. Be¬ 
sides, we’ve got six hours to daylight, and if 
we aren’t back by then it won’t make any 
difference anyway.” 

"That’s not very cheerful.” 

"We’d better get along.” She was up on 
her feet and going along the soft sand 
away from the dampness to where it was 
dry and powdery. He came up with her and 


they walked parallel to the coarse grass 
and scrub. She paused frequently, her hand 
raised to the side of her head, to stop him. 
Steve found himself wondering if she 
would be so completely businesslike if the 
moon was up and making a silver sheet of 
the sand and water. 

It wasn’t more than five minutes before 
he saw the dimness of the piers crawling 
out from the shore into the water. When 
they were nearer, going still more cau¬ 
tiously, he could see the shapeless hulks of 
small buildings squatting into the sand along 
the coarse grass and trees. 

They had stopped again, and he pulled 
at the sleeve of her blouse. "The village?” 

"No.” They were crouching down into 
the sand. "Those are the fishing docks, and 
those buildings are net houses and bait 
shacks. The village is back up the road 
from here about a mile.” 

"How about the Jerries? Where are 
they?” He was getting a little edgy about 
straying so far from the plane without 
knowing more about the way things were 
laid out. 

"Further up the beach,” she said. "It 
curves off to the left up there. There’s a 
road to their installations from the vil¬ 
lage. It’s about a mile from the village.” 

"Safer to go along the beach, isn’t it?” 

"No. The beach is mined further up. 
Anyway, I want to go into the village and 
see if we can’t find out something.” 

She was up again and they were con¬ 
tinuing on along toward the fish shacks, 
and the road which came down to the beach 
between them. It did not take long, nearby 
objects appearing more distant in the dark, 
and when they reached the first of these they 
squeezed around to w’here they could see 
the road. They sat down for a moment with 
their backs to the rough planks of the build¬ 
ing. 

"You w'ant me to wait here for you?” he 
asked. "You said something about splitting 
up before.'Is this all right?” 

"No, I think we’d better go on up to 
the village together. You can hide up there, 
and if I can find out anything it’ll save a 
trip back here again.” 

There it was again, the efficiency. She 
was like a general planning a campaign. 
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He wondered once more just how much of 
a woman she was beneath all that. He didn’t 
feel quite as capable as he usually did. This 
was a situation which was somewhat out be¬ 
yond arm's reach. So far. 

They were up again in a moment and 
moving up the slight rise to the higher 
ground of the road. It was a narrow one, 
and when they had entered it Steve could 
tell by the feel of it through the soles of his 
shoes that the ground had changed. It was 
of earth, this road, and hard packed, with 
a layer of dark dust on the surface. To the 
sides, too, the ground had changed. It was 
darker, like the road, and not sandy now 
that they had left the beach. There was 
more undergrowth too, and while the nature 
of it hadn’t altered, the grass was thicker 
and the scrub growth and stunted trees were 
larger, and they appeared as a solid mass on 
either side of them. 

Before, all these things had jammed up 
in time, but now, going along the dusky 
road to the village it seemed a thing with¬ 
out end. It was, he knew, because he wanted 
to get a thing so imminent with danger 
over and done with. But there was no hurry¬ 
ing it. It was going to take its own sweet 
time. 

The road was straight for a while, then 
it turned a few times, always rising 
slightly, until it graded into a level and 
made a slow bend to the right. The end of 
it was hidden by the trees and undergrowth, 
but Kaate seemed to sense something ahead 
because she slowed him down and led him 
in closer to the edge of it. When it began 
to straighten again she came to a full halt, 
and over her shoulder Steve could see the 
village. 

"Did you bring a gun?” she whispered. 
It was pleasant in his ear. 

"Yes,” he said. "It’s a pistol.” He lifted 
the .45 out of the shoulder holster and 
checked the action. 

"Let me have it,” she said. She reached 
out for it and he placed it in her hand. 

"Do you know how to work it?” he 
asked. "You’ve got a pretty small hand 
and you’ve got to squeeze the whole grip 
to make it fire.” 

"I know.” She laughed softly, and at 
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once he felt foolish. She would most cer¬ 
tainly know how to shoot it. 

"There’s a little inn up here,” she said. 
"I want to go in there and I may need the 
gun. I hope not, but it’s better to have it and 
not need it than the other way around.” 

"There’s not much argument there,” 
he said. "What do you want me to do?” 
They were going on again, slowly and be¬ 
ing careful about staying in the shadows 
of the trees. The edge of the village was 
built up close to the brush and trees and 
so they would be able to slip out quickly 
and along the buildings. 

"Just stay with me until we get to the 
inn,” she said. "I’m going to go inside and 
you stay around to one side and wait for 
me. It’s just up here a bit now.” 

They were going along the road, no 
streets there, just the bare earth of the 
road as it had been all along. 

"Here,” she whispered. "It’s over there, 
tire next one.” 

They had come nearly half-way through 
the village. It was not divided into blocks. 
Everything was in two lines, one on either 
side of the road. The building she was point¬ 
ing to was not much different than the 
others, a little larger maybe, and more 
rambling, with a court to one side and 
what looked like a stable around to the rear. 
There was some sort of a sign over the 
door, but he could not tell what it was. 

"Where do you want me to wait?” He 
was looking it all over closely, and he 
thought that the court side would be best. 
The same thing seemed to occur to Kaate 
Vlessen. 

"In there,” she said. "Stay close to the 
front, but not so close that anyone going in 
or coming out will see you. All right?” 

"Okay. Fine,” he said. They were in front 
of the inn near the court. "Good luck. If 
you find time, bring me a small beer.” 

She was moving toward the door and he 
was pressing close to the wall to watch until 
she went inside. To the rear he could 
sense the spreading darkness of the court, 
and smell the feed and animal odors of the 
stables. She was still standing there in front 
of the door as though undecided when it 
opened. The light spilled out at her 
feet and bathed her with brilliance. And 
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someone was standing there, drawn up 
short in an attitude of surprise and im¬ 
mobility—a German officer in uniform. He 
was speaking in accents of great pleasure. 
Steve was no linguist, but he knew enough 
of the tongue to follow him. 

"Why, Kaate! Wherever have you been? 
I’ve been here at the inn all evening.” 

And Kaate was speaking, and through the 
dull roaring of his mind Steve heard her 
laughter splash in the empty road. 

"Willi,” she said. "I was hoping you’d 
be here. I’m glad you waited. I’ve got some¬ 
thing to tell you.” 

She was moving toward him, then, still 
laughing easily, and the German, tail but 
otherwise indistinguishable because of the 
light behind him, took one of her hands 
in his arid placed an arm possessively around 
her waist. He led her through the white 
brilliance of the door. 

There was more, before the door Closed 
on them, but Steve caught it only as bright, 
discordant flashes in a black tempest. There 
was something behind him there in the 
court. He swerved to face it, arm raised 
reflexively. He saw everything, and yet he 
saw nothing, as being clearly divisible from 
the rest; the dull glint of the helmet, the 
fixed, half-fearful expression of the soldier 
and the dark movement of the rifle butt. 

They were all together as a composite 
whole and he saw it all as one great sud¬ 
den impression. No one thing was more 
commanding or arresting than the other, and 
he was seeing it all with wide eyes and he 
was remembering that she had taken his 
gun when the rifle butt swung down in the 
end of its arc. The explosion was white 
blindness, but its continuance was dull and 
receding. He felt his knees strike the ground 
and it was soft and yielding. For the first 
time it occurred to him in concrete form 
that Shelling had been right all along. He 
could hear him again, shouting to the ad¬ 
jutant, "It’s incredible, but you’ve got to 
hand it to ’em.” 


VI 

F OR a long time it was all black nothing¬ 
ness. From somewhere, though, pres¬ 
ently, there came light. It was not a part 


of the black emptiness around him, but was 
a long way off as though glowing down 
upon him from vast, limitless distances. 

He grunted and rolled his head slowly on 
the floor. It was quiet, no sounds except his 
breathing. He listened to it carefully for 
a moment, and was surprised when he heard 
it coming in quick and shallow gulps, un¬ 
evenly and with no certain rhythm. 

It alarmed him, and he quickly drew it in 
deeply and held it as long as he could. 
But still it came, the sound of shallow 
and uneven breathing; and he realized with 
sudden shock that it was not his own, but 
that of someone who was there quite near 
him. 

He lay very quietly, then, for a long 
time; listening to the respiration and trying 
to figure out just. how close it was and 
where. It was to the left, and presently he 
could tell that it was down toward the mid¬ 
dle of his body. It maintained its uncertainty 
there in the still room, and after a moment 
he knew the breathing was unconscious. 

Except for one arm and his head, he had 
not tried to move any part of his body, and 
when he began to flex his legs slowly and 
carefully, he knew he had been lying there 
on the floor for a long time. They were 
stiff and they ached, and when he drew 
himself cautiously into a sitting position a 
heavy cloud of pain came over his eyes and 
for a moment the solid brightness of the 
moon became a shower of splintered 
spangles. He rested that way, squatting 
and immobile, until the wave washed away 
and his eyes went clear again. 

Presently he saw the other man. He was 
lying close to the wall, on his back, and 
as Steve had guessed, he was unconscious. 
He watched him carefully for several sec¬ 
onds before going close to him, listening 
to the breathing and trying to guess who 
he might be. 

He was not old, this man, in the mid¬ 
dle forties perhaps; with a loose, heavy- 
featured face beneath a careless growth of 
whiskers. His body was thick, and in com¬ 
plete relaxation appeared short. His arms, 
held loosely along his sides, were long and 
powerful and were partially covered by the 
sleeves of an old and worn smock. 

The man did not stir and Steve crept 
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closer to him and took one wrist in his hand. 
It was heavy and thick, and the pulse rip¬ 
pled through it rapidly, but veiy lightly. 
He let the arm fall the few inches to the 
floor and placed his thumb against one of 
the closed lids, rolling it upwards toward the 
thick brow. It flickered beneath the skin 
of his thumb, and he pulled it away quick¬ 
ly, and sat back as both eyes opened and 
stared up at him. The dried lips parted but 
no sound came out. 

"Doom?” He did not believe anymore 
that a Doom existed, but at the moment 
nothing else occurred to him. 

The eyes remained on him, but they 
changed slightly in their expression. They 
had been almost blank and wondering, but 
now they were crafty and filled with sus¬ 
picion. Even in the moonlight it was clear 
that the mind behind them was being cau¬ 
tious. The eyes stared and the lips moved to 
speak, softly, almost a whisper. 

“-yOU know, don’t you?” he asked. "You 

JL know.” The words were in English, 
and Steve was at once elated, and filled with 
a strange chill. The words were in English, 
but they didn’t make sense. 

"Look,” he said. "I’m Mannick. I’m a 
Yank, like yourself, if you are one. Who 
are you? What’s your name?” 

The otlier’s lips moved again, and now 
formed a wild sort of smile, wide and with¬ 
out humor. 

"You know.” The voice was softer, barely 
audible, and Steve knew the guy was going 
to fade out again. He felt desperate, more 
hemmed in than at any time since his cap¬ 
ture. His one chance for a link of under¬ 
standing was slipping out of his hands. 

"Listen,” he said again. "Can you hear 
me? Kaate Vlessen brought me over. Do 
you know Kaate Vlessen? Do you know 
who she is?” 

There was only the mocking eyes and the 
open grin. Slowly the mouth closed until 
it became only a thick line in the growth of 
beard. Then the eyes, half-veiled for a 
moment in final appraisal before the lids 
closed over the pupils. There was only the 
breathing, then, heavier and more regular. 
That was all. 

Steve swore. The whole thing was so far 


beyond him that he couldn’t begin to work 
it out. He had no desire to anyway. His head 
was a blacksmith’s anvil and the muscles 
in his body were weak and trembling like 
jelly. Without knowing it, he was on his 
feet, swaying slightly and going toward the 
window. 

Perhaps it was Doom. Perhaps there was 
such a person, and the girl had used his 
name as a touch of authenticity, hoping 
that maybe it would be known that such a 

erson worked in Holland, or at any rate 

oped that she could convince someone of 
such a possibility and thus achieve her own 
ends. Which she did. 

Standing there at the window he began to 
feel physically more stable. There was a 
chip out of one of the small panes of glass 
and a fresh breeze poured through it to clear 
his head of the deadening atmosphere of the 
small, tight room. It was cool and refresh¬ 
ing, and felt like ice along the cut on the 
side of his head. He felt carefully with 
his fingers again, and brought them away 
dry. A scab had formed completely. 

He was standing there, staring absently 
at the trees, stark in the moonlight, and the 
few very low camouflaged buildings which 
he could see when a distant growing clamor 
broke into his consciousness. It was not clear 
as one sound, but seemed to be rising and 
falling as a wave of many discordant noises 
blending and clashing; and there was some¬ 
thing else too, a glow, which at first suf¬ 
fused with the moonlight on the ground, and 
then became more distinct and took on a 
glowing hue of its own, running and flow¬ 
ing across the earth in cherry billows, mak¬ 
ing highlights on the gaunt trees and splash¬ 
ing with increasing motion on the scrub and 
coarse grass. He knew quite suddenly that 
it was the reflection of fire. 

And with that abrupt realization his mind 
cleared before the force of it, and the dis¬ 
cordant wave of sound became something 
more than a faintly noticed clamor in his 
consciousness. It was near now, and coming 
closer, the sound becoming something with 
character and direction; voices, raised ex¬ 
citedly in command, the shrilling of a dis¬ 
tant siren, the angry rumble of truck and 
cars and the overall basic depth of the roar¬ 
ing flames. 
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He heard footsteps too, suddenly, and 
running swiftly and heavily across the hard 
ground on the outside of the window. 
There was only the one set at first, and 
then there were more, many more, going 
past the window and around to where the 
door lay flat in the Opposite wall. They 
stopped there and a strangled cry was cut 
off short. The ‘floor broke open on its 
hinges and the small room filled with Ger¬ 
man soldiers. 

“TVyTANNICK.” They had crowded in 

i-V-L there and paused, and one of them, 
bigger and with a face that seemed oddly 
familiar, was speaking. The voice was deep 
and throaty but the intonation was not Ger¬ 
man. 

It was Dutch. 

Steve was so surprised that he could do 
nothing but stare. He couldn’t imagine what 
was going on, and what at first occurred to 
him he dismissed as absurd. 

The big Dutchman grinned with yellowed 
teeth and spoke quickly to three others 
behind him. They slung their rifles and care¬ 
fully lifted the unconscious man from the 
floor and out of the door. When they were 
gone the big Dutchman turned to Steve 
again, gesturing for him to follow. 

"Komen,” he said. "Komen.” -He was in 
a hurry, and spoke rapid orders to some 
of the others who remained there in the 
room with him. They went through the 
door quickly and Steve could hear them 
pelting off across the ground. 

He went through the door with tire big 
Dutchman and two others, who pressed close 
to him and caught him as he stumbled over 
a body which lay before the door. He was 
borne up high between them and they hur¬ 
ried away along a dim path toward the 
sea. 

Around them there was the noise and the 
fire rolling high in the chill dawn. Steve 
stumbled through the clamor and the red 
glare of it without knowing where they 
were going or why. It pressed into his brain 
with the strength of a physical force, and 
he found himself staggering and the weight 
of him taken up by the two 'who held him 
under the arms. They were talking together 
and laughing at the fire, and once the big 


Dutchman turned with his yellow teeth and 
said, "Gute, gute.” 

When it was they came to the beach 
Steve was not entirely aware. But abruptly 
they were leaving the path and going down 
a sandy incline and the noise and the bright¬ 
ness of the fire was to the rear and receding 
away as the high ground came up in back 
of them. 

The}' went more slowly, then, and cau¬ 
tiously, because the two on his sides re¬ 
leased his arms and unslung their guns. Tire 
big Dutchman had a pistol in his hand and 
he was waving them forward with measured 
movements of his hand. They were all dim 
and shadowy in only the dawn light coming 
up out of the east. 

When they had gone several hundred 
feet along the hard sand the big Dutchman 
waved them to a halt and went on alone to 
a huge dune which was flat on the top and 
not high, but was broad and of an odd 
squareness. He went behind it. When he 
reappeared he waved and they went for¬ 
ward again. But when they came up with 
him, Steve saw that it was only a dune in 
appearance. Overhead it was netted and 
covered with scrub and trees. Within the 
great hollow there was a 109. 

"Luftschifre,” one of them said. And he 
laughed and patted Steve’s shoulder care¬ 
fully. 

"Jah, jah, luftschiffe.” The big Dutch¬ 
man was impatient and he spoke rapidly to 
the others and they went into the revet¬ 
ment and began to push the Messerschmitt 
out into the open. When they got it out the 
big Dutchman was grinning again and he 
removed the helmet and Steve saw the 
yellow hair in a big mop on his head. From 
within the helmet lining he produced a 
folded piece of paper which he handed to 
Steve and watched closely while he opened 
it. It was not very light yet, but the print¬ 
ing was very dark and in blocked letters. 
It was a note from Kaate Vlessen. 

If you have the opportunity to get this you 
will be on the north beach and Haarl will have 
got you to the Messerschmitt. By that time I 
should have Doom with me, and if the little 
diversion we have arranged meets with success 
you can look for Doom and me in your AT-6. 
We have done what we can on this end, and from 
now on it will be up to you. As you know, we 
have no guns. 
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He read it through once carefully, and 
then he went over it all again. When he 
was finished with it he folded it carefully 
and put it into his shirt pocket; he buttoned 
the flap securely. The big Dutchman was 
laughing easily and running his hand 
through the mop of yellow hair. 

"Haarl Vlessen,” Steve said. "You’re 
Haarl Vlessen.” He was beginning to laugh 
with the big Dutchman, and he felt sud¬ 
denly lightheaded and very good about 
everything. He did not understand it all yet, 
but he realized that he was free and that 
Shelling was as wet as a sheep dog in a 
bath. It was all very nice standing there 
shaking hands- with the big Dutchman. 

‘'Jah, jah, Haarl Vlessen.” The Dutch¬ 
man was putting his helmet back on and 
they were walking toward the Messer- 
schmitt. He spoke grandly in Dutch and 
while Steve did not understand a word 
it was enough to grin and nod and know 
that it was all very gemeutlich. They were 
careful when they helped him up into the 
cockpit, and they all slapped him on the 
back and laughed and said, "Gute, gute,” 
some more. When he energized the 109 
they stood back and watched, and by the 
time he was taxiing along the beach he 
could see in the mirror that they were run¬ 
ning up the sand and that they were firing 
at something he could not see. 

VII 

H E HAD never before flown a German 
ship, but one time in Kent they had 
brought a 109 down in fairly good condi¬ 
tion and they had all taken cockpit checks 
before it had been lugged away to London 
for some sort of a morale booster or dis¬ 
play. He remembered most of it now, the 
important things anyway, and he didn’t 
have much trouble squaring away for take¬ 
off and kiting it down the long beach and 
into the air. 

He flew low, at retarded throttle, and 
followed the curve of the beach around the 
northeast tip of Terschelling to the south¬ 
west. It was getting light, rapidly, and far 
down and ahead of him he could presently 
see the docks where they had turned up the 
road to the village. Presently too, he could 
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see the fires inland, and along the road to 
the beach and in the brush and undergrowth 
he saw sporadic flashes of rifle fire. Roaring 
over the docks he saw' a few contorted 
bodies and he wondered if they were Haarl’s 
men or Jerries. 

Flying low that way, and at that speed, 
he nearly missed the AT-6. It w'as gray in 
the dawn and nearly indistinguishable from 
the ground and the beach. It took the whirl¬ 
ing of the fan and the great shower of sand 
behind it as it went down the beach in take¬ 
off to bring him around in a sharp bank to 
cover it while it got airborne. 

He cut off to the left in a tight circle, 
slewing wide over the Zee and coming back 
across the beach far to the rear of the other 
ship. It was in the air, then, and heading 
south across the water. A pair of Messer- 
schmitts came pouring across from the west 
side of the island. 

He had been afraid of something like 
that because he remembered that Kaate had 
told him there were a few other ships on 
the island, and he reasoned that Haarl 
Vlessen had had all he could do to stir 
things up and break them out without de¬ 
stroying the other planes, too. This then w'as 
his show. It was all very good to be free 
and on their way back to Docking but it 
would be no good if the Messerschmitts 
tagged the AT-6. 

They had not seen him, he drought, and 
if they had there was the possibility that 
they thought he was one of theirs for neither 
changed course to make a pass at him. They 
were coming across the island very low, 
along the beach road, and once he saw 
tracer fire break out of the lead plane. He 
came up on them in broadside, and slightly 
to the rear. He knew he would have time 
for one burst before they hit the AT-6. 

They came into the sight together, very 
fast because they were still in broadside, 
and Steve thumbed the Madsens and eased 
the rudder to sweep the fire into both ships 
at once. The reaction was different, not as 
heavy as a Mustang, and he was thinking 
about that when they broke away to the left 
and right and he was going down below 
them and straight out under the AT-6. He 
came up high in a straight climb for height 
and then went into a slow turn. The 109* 
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were far out on either side and they were 
coming back in again. 

It was a bad thing and there wasn’t much 
he could do but wait and see how they were 
going to go about things next. With two of 
them coming he would have to stay in close 
to the AT-6 and take them as they came and 
hope for the best. 

It was bomber escort all over again, but 
worse. At least the bombers had fire-power. 
The AT-6 had neither guns nor speed. And 
the Jerries would know about that now. It 
was no menace to them in any way, and all 
they would have to do was get in one good 
pass and that would be all. It was a bad 
thing, and he tried to remember what 
Shelling might do. 

They came in on a converging angle from 
the rear and Steve rolled over and came 
down in a long dive at a point of intercep¬ 
tion somewhere aft of the AT-6. He could 
see neither of them in the sight, and it was 
by guess and by God when he began to fire 
and caught one with a trailing burst as it 
passed briefly through the sight. It broke 
away to the left and Steve held his dive and 
picked up the tail of the second one as it 
crossed the sight. He was close, then, and 
his long burst shook the 109. When he came 
out below it and looked up at the black belly 
he saw a lot of ragged fabric breaking away 
from the tail. 

r ’ WAS away and gone in a heartbeat, 
and he was pulling up again ahead of 
the AT-6, breaking into an Immelmann and 
going back across the canopy. It went be¬ 
neath in a shining blur and he caught only 
the quick flash of Kaate Vlessen’s yellow 
hair as he stormed up into a chandelle to 
intercept the Jerry with the damaged tail. 

His surprise at finding the 109 at that 
precise spot seemed no greater than that of 
the Jerry pilot. It happened quickly and 
suddenly. The 109 was right in his sights 
and the guns were shaking almost before 
he knew it had happened. The Jerry broke 
U P- 

It began with a steep evasive climb high 
up above the AT-6. Steve rolled in behind 
it, raising his angle of attack and squeezing 
a short burst as the 109 went through his 
sight again. It went through and high on 


up and Steve was going into a stall and 
beginning to fall off when the 109 broke 
away from its climb. The big patches 
streamed away from its tail, and very quick¬ 
ly and amazingly it went into a wild twist 
from which it never recovered. It struck the 
Zee with a wide splash and there was no 
parachute bursting white above the gray 
water. 

He was in a dive, then, and hadn’t been 
aware of it. He’d been watching the spin¬ 
ning plane and the high splash of water 
and now he was coming down across the 
canopy of the AT-6 again and the other 
Messerschmitt was wheeling in for a deflec¬ 
tion shot from the right. It was nearly out 
of Steve’s range of maneuverability, and he 
swore loudly and with passion as the 109 
came in and he rolled over into a back¬ 
breaking Split-S and came down on its tail. 

It was a nearly impossible thing and day 
fled into night and the stars raced across 
his mind as the ponderous pressure of it 
sucked the blood from his head. The black¬ 
out went into grayout and when his eyes 
cleared out he heard the agonized sound 
of the engine in the dive and over that the 
solid noise of the guns; and felt the shak¬ 
ing of the wings and watched the tracers 
reach out for the other ship. 

He went down way below the AT-6 
again and blacked out and when he came 
out of it he was miles away but the Messer¬ 
schmitt was still ahead of him smoking bad¬ 
ly from the fuselage. He was roaring along 
the water, over the blurred grayness, and 
the smoke from the other ship was stream¬ 
ing back and washing his windscreen. It 
was black and it looked oily. It was thicker 
and heavier, and Steve turned out of it in 
time to see an orange pillar of fire break 
away toward the North Sea. He skimmed 
past it to one side, and banked around to 
the west as it struck. It splashed hard, but 
on a diagonal and it skipped once. When it 
settled there was nothing but the black pall 
drifting away in the sky above it. 

He sat back and breathed and sang 
snatches of a song he’d heard a week be¬ 
fore in a London pub. He smiled at the gray 
water and the sky which was getting blue 
with the growing light of the morning. It 
was all very gay, and when he pulled up 
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with the AT-6 he flew in close and blew a 
kiss at Kaate Vlessen in the front pit. 

She smiled archly, and pushed back in 
the warm air and clasped her hands over her 
head fighter style. He waved back, and in 
the rear pit a languid arm flapped in his di¬ 
rection. When he looked more closely he 
saw that the faded smock and generous 
whiskers were indeed those of Ruydaal 
Doom. 

T HE whole thing was completely beyond 
Shelling, Steve observed, but he had to 
hand it to the guy. He made a show of it. 
They were in the Colonel’s office and the 
C. O. was taking pains to appear learned and 
not too amazed about tire papers which 
Doom had given him. 

"It’s too bad they’re wet,” Doom ex¬ 
plained matter-of-factly, "but it couldn’t be 
helped. They got soaked when we got shot 
down, and when I hid them in the E boat 
they took a lot of spray.” 

"How’s that?” Shelling asked. "You had 
them in the E boat?” 

"Yes, I took a chance on it. When I was 
picked up they thought I was one of their 
pilots and for awhile I had the run of the 
ship so to speak. I managed to cache the 
papers in the cockpit of the boat before 
they got around to asking too many ques¬ 
tions.” 

"Haarl got them out last night,” Kaate 
said. 

Doom laughed. "Those cousins of yours, 
Kaate, I don’t know what we would have 
done without them, especially Haarl.” 

"Well, Mannick,” die Colonel said after 
a cough or two. "It seems that I can’t hang 
you now.” Steve thought he sounded almost 
wistful. "Seems that you’ve rendered quite 
a service, even though you stole a govern¬ 
ment aircraft to do it.” 

"Well, we brought it back,” Kaate said 
briskly. "And there isn’t a hole in it.” 

"That so?” Shelling looked at Steve. 
"How did you manage that, Mannick? 
From my experience every ship you ever 
had anything to do with was little better 
than scrap when you brought it back; if you 
brought it back." 
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"He flew good escort,” Kaate said, and 
Steve looked at her with raised brows. "He 
shot two of them, down, and he didn’t let 
them get anywhere near us.” 

"Well, I’ll be damned,” Shelling said, 
and he was truly impressed. "He never did 
that good for me. By golly, Mannick, maybe 
you’ll make the grade yet.” 

Steve was not quite sure just what grade 
Shelling was referring to, but he felt that 
he ought to say something. 

"I’m sure I will, sir.” 

"And you’ve got the Messerschmitt, too, 
sir,” Kaate said quickly. "Don’t forget he 
brought that back for you.” 

Shelling appeared to think that over, and 
then he shook his shoulders a few times 
and rustled some papers. 

"Well,” he said, "I’ll get in touch with 
Washington about all this. You’d probably 
better stay here with us until we get word 
on it. Just a formality, of course.” 

"That would be very nice,” Kaate said. 
Steve gave her a quick look which she caught 
and tossed back. 

"I don’t know just where you can stay 
but we’ll think of something,” Shelling said. 
"That old B.O.Q. you were in last night, 
Miss Vlessen, turned up with mice this 
morning. Hell of a thing, but it’s truie.” 

"Mice.” Steve turned quickly, but Kaate 
had sat down even more quickly in the only 
other chair in the office. Her pretty face 
had become very bleak. 

"Mice?” Steve asked her. It was an in¬ 
credible thing. 

"Reaction,” she snapped. “Just reaction.” 

But Steve was laughing, and in a moment 
he saw humor shining in the blue eyes. He 
did not understand it all, but he knew vague¬ 
ly that he had discovered her not to be very 
different at that. From that first premise, 
then, it was just a matter of progression. 
He was so busy revelling in that and catch¬ 
ing her smile as he helped her out of the 
chair that Shelling’s final words did not 
seem to matter at all. 

"As long as you brought us back a Messer¬ 
schmitt,” the Colonel intoned, "you can sit 
in on the overhaul, and then take it up for 
about eight hours of slow time.” 



The Flying Putelmtan 

By JAMES R. JOKNSOH 


Like a million bullets the hail slapped furiously on the fuselage. 
The mad shriek of the southern hurricane bespoke a watery grave. 
Bryant took one last look skyward . . . searching the black skies 
for that fabulous, unbelievable ghost—The Flying Dutchman. 


T HE hurricane was bad according to 
Miami’s chief weather forecaster. That 
meant winds above one hundred 
knots. 

"Don’t take her in if it’s any rougher than 
that,” weather had briefed. "Her” meant 
the big Navy Privateer, The Flying Dutch¬ 
man. 

Hap Bryant was a stranger to me a 
week ago, but I knew that the warnings 
were wasted. He’d beat his way through 
four of the Caribbean’s worst temper tan¬ 
trums. 

There was a tiny wooden shoe, like a 
watch fob, dangling from the pilot’s control 
wheel in front of Hap. It began to swing 
as Biscayne Bay faded in the distance behind 
the big thirteen-foot rudder, and the swing 
was not caused by engine vibration. There 
was a heavy swell a few hundred feet below 
and up above, there were a few spiral-like 
wisps of cirrus whose meaning was probably 
wasted on the vacationers on the cays around 
Nassau. 

I had seen those spirals before—just be¬ 
fore the big Okinawa blow in 1945. 

As Cat Island slid underneath at one 
hundred-sixty knots a thick cirro-stratus 
overcast moved in. Heavy broken scuds 
rolled under it. 

My eyes kept leaving the instruments in 
front of the co-pilot’s wheel for that steady 
swing at my side. "The fool charm of yours 
is making me urpy,” I said. 

"Sorry.” He flipped the little wooden 
shoe around the wheel with his finger. 

I remembered again the big wooden shoe 
with eagle wings painted on the fuselage 
under the cabin window. 

"What is this shoe business, anyway?” I 
asked, 

&6 


Hap pursed his lips. The gouges left by 
Japanese flak on his face didn’t make his 
lean features any handsomer. The boys at 
the Navy station had said he had his 
share. 

He sat for a moment before pressing the 
mike button on the stick. "Sorry,” he apolo¬ 
gized for waiting. “The shoe is a rabbit’s 
foot of a sort. It’s probably on a dozen 
planes in a dozen different place? now. 
The pilots belonged to Major Van Allen’s 
outfit. I was a Marine then,” he said. 

He shrugged and took the controls away 
from die auto pilot. Tire buffeting was 
worse. There was froth on the water be¬ 
low. 

The meteorologist aboard stuck his head 
into die cabin. "Looks like this i& going 
to be nasty. Offshoot from the South At¬ 
lantic doldrums.” His face was serious as he 
ducked back. 

Somewhere, sometime,- I’d heard a story 
about this Dutchman affair. This was as good 
a time as any to find out the details. "You 
don’t talk much, do you?” I challenged. 

He glanced around. "What do you 
mean?” 

"This Dutchman.” 

"Oh, well,” he grinned. "You wouldn’t 
believe it if I told you. Neither did any¬ 
body else. I quit talking about it three years 
ago. People began to think I was going off 
my rocker.” His eyes grew intense. 

"I’ll never learn any younger,” I egged. 

"Okay, okay. It’s a long story, though.” 
He stared out the plexiglass on his left for 
a moment, watching the approaching rain 
squall, then leaned over the control stand 
between us to move the flap lever aft. When 
the indicator read twenty degrees he re¬ 
turned the lever to neutral. 
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"Never ran into buffeting like this so 
far away from the storm,” he said. 

He glanced around again and continued 
his story. "He was a man, this Dutchman, 
except when he was in the air. Then he 
was something different—a demon maybe. 
Named Van Allen—major, USMC. No 
man ever hated or loved like him.” Hap’s 
stare seemed to transcend the blue-black wall 
of the hurricane ahead, moving far away 
to near forgotten battlegrounds. 

"The Dutchman was a missionary in 
China when the Japanese moved in before 
the war. He took all they had to dish out 
for a year or so, things like using his mis¬ 
sion to shelter Chinese women, giving medi¬ 
cal aid — all that kind of thing.” Hap 
shuddered slightly as if someone had laid 
a cold hand on his spine. 

«mHEY say he was a patient man then. 

J- One night he changed. Somebody 
brought in a Chinese girl whose hair had 
been soaked with gasoline and lighted. 
That was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. That night he began to hate. 

"He knew something about flying. He 
forgot about being a missionary. Joined 
the Chinese air force then. Flew those old 
Waco biplanes on intercepts, bomb strikes, 
any mission they’d let him. Then came 
Pearl and he got in the Marine Corps. 

"I first knew him at Pensacola during car¬ 
rier qualifications. Never saw a man fly so 
intensively. Like he was putting his heart 
into everything he did. Paid off, too. He 
was a head above any other pilot I ever 
heard of.” 

The meteorologist interrupted over the 
intercom to say, "The edge of the typhoon 
seems to be just beyond Samana Cay. Fifty 
miles on. Typhoon’s moving just about due 
north now, so in about fifteen minutes we 
can take a true course of forty-five degrees 
and go through from the left rear quadrant 
where the wind velocity is lowest.” 

“Roger.” 

The wing tips flapped a little under the 
impact of the gusts. It was as if some in¬ 
visible being grasped the tips and turned 
them, wrinkling the alclad skin like paper. 
I’d never seen a Privateer do that. 

"Go on with the Dutchman,” someone 


urged over the intercom. It must have been 
Wheeling, the navigator. 

"Okay,” Hap answered. "Like I said, Van 
Allen hated the Japanese with all his heart, 
or whatever a guy hates with. Down at 
Rabaul we got our first crack at them. We 
were operating off Torokina on Bougain¬ 
ville. First combat for all of us except the 
Dutchman. 

"He left every wingman assigned him. 
Nobody could put a Corsair through his 
paces like him. He had nine kills to his 
credit when they gave him his own squad¬ 
ron. I was his exec. He’d taken a liking to 
me. 

"That hate of his sent him plowing into 
any kind of Nip formation no matter how 
big. He’d follow a cripple to the ground, 
burning out his fifties if necessary to flame 
it. He always flamed them. 

"And love, if you want to call it that, 
love or pride for his outfit. He’d give us 
pep talks every day. Nearly a fanatic about 
building the squadron’s rep into something 
that would put fear into the Japanese. You’d 
feel a little scared yourself down inside 
when you watched his eyes as he talked. 
Gray, or maybe they were green, always 
half closed. 

"One day a new pilot fresh out of Pensa¬ 
cola asked him why the squadron was so 
ruthless about such things as blasting the 
outriggers and life rafts in Simpson Har¬ 
bor at Rabaul after a raid. The Dutchman 
blew his top. ’Ruthless!’ he yelled at the 
kid. 'How much sympathy do you think 
you’d get on the other end?’ 

"During lulls in missions we’d be up 
flying the pants off our crates, ironing out 
new wrinkles in tactics, learning just how 
much climb before a whip stall, how long 
an engine would stand water injection. 

"A lot of the best flyers in the Pacific were 
transferred out. He wanted the cream and 
he got it. Only thing that saved my skin 
was his taking a liking to me like I said. 

"One afternoon, he got a special com¬ 
munique from intelligence. I didn’t know 
about it until I walked into the tent and 
saw him drinking straight gin and bawling.” 

There was a shout over the intercom from 
the plane captain. "Number three!” 

Number three engine was already wind- 
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milling, the blue light of St. Elmo’s fire 
dancing off the tips. My hands moved fast. 
Prop feathering switch out. Circuit breaker 
kicked out. I reset it manually. Mixture to 
idle nit off. Throttle closed. Switch 'off. 
Cowl flaps ditto. Fuel and generator off. 

The plane captain had already opened the 
emergency hydraulic crossover valve in the 
forward bomb bay since number three op¬ 
erated the hydraulic pump. 

Hap speeded up to lift the starboard 
wing. I’d just begun to notice the buffeting 
it seemed. Weather called, "Wind velocity 
eighty-five knots.” 

The rain was as black as the clouds pour¬ 
ing it out. The windspray below just like it. 
Those swells down there would be eighty 
feet from crest to crest and raring like wild 
mules. 

"Better get out of here," I told Hap. 

"Too late now. This baby won’t stand a 
turn in this on three engines. We’ll have 
to take her on into the eye.” 

A gust kicked up under the port wing. It 
sounded like the wing had ripped off. I fol¬ 
lowed Hap through on the stick and rudder 
as weather called, "That baby was probably 
around one-seventy knots.” I didn’t doubt 
it. 

H AP moved the other three engines to 
2700 rpms and wrestled. I sweated 
and prayed. There were lightning slashes 
now, jabbing deep into the bowels of this 
nimbus, jabbing at us. Except for the flashes 
the afternoon sky was dark. 

For a moment it seemed that it was quiet 
outside, but it couldn’t be for there was 
the groaning of the plane and the irregular 
roars of engine noise as the gusts played 
them; the hail slapping on the fuselage like 
bullets do. 

Six hellish minutes later there was si¬ 
lence. An unnatural silence, and the 
Privateer was floating free in the eye of the 
hurricane at 1500 feet. The sky was broken 
overhead and there were a few patches of 
blue showing through. It was calm like 
the Sargasso Sea. 

Weather said his observations inside the 
eye would take fifteen minutes. Hap leveled 
the ship due north and began a dockwise 
circle of the thirty-mile wide eye, opposite 
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the direction of the whirl of the hurricane. 
The calm center would be safe. 

"Okay,” the navigator grunted over the 
intercom a minute later, "Let’s get on with 
the Dutchman.” 

"Well,” Flap answered, "like I said, he 
was sitting on his sack drinking. When I 
walked in he straightened up and started 
swearing. Most of it was Chinese or some¬ 
thing because I couldn’t get it. I never saw 
him like that before. Figured he was swear¬ 
ing at me. 

"I started to get out but he said 'sit down’ 
and I sat. He told me what intelligence had 
just sent him. His wife, a Chinese in Hong 
Kong, had just died in a Japanese prison. 

"She didn’t just die, Van Allen told me. 
He knew what the Japanese could do to a 
woman, especially a Chinese woman. I 
never knew he had a wife until then. 
Peculiar guy, but I knew she meant a lot 
to him. I began to see the why of some 
of that hate he’d been dishing out to the 
Nips. 

"Our last daylight mission came up next 
day. Rabaul again. I thought about telling 
the group CO about the Dutchman’s 
troubles but then I decided not to. Anyway, 
the Dutchman was a grim reaper next morn¬ 
ing, no smile, no talk. Climbed his Corsair 
off the field before the rest of us were 
warmed up. We didn’t even get close to 
him until we were off the southern tip of 
New Ireland. 

"We could see Japanese combat air 

f >atrols stacked up over Rabaul at several 
evels. Van Allen’s wingman poured on 
water injection to catch up but the Dutch¬ 
man did the same and stayed out ahead. 

"Another few minutes and he was ready 
for a two thousand-foot dive onto a lazy 
formation of Zeros over Simpson. I tried 
to call him again. There was a sky full of 
Japanese fighters in the clouds over him. 

"He’d seen it though, and be roared down 
with power on like he was going for the 
stuff underneath, then hauled back in a 
roller coaster that zoomed him in a climbing 
swooper through the stuff upstairs. 

"We picked him up then on the radio. 
He was yelling like a crazy man. Two 
flamers came dropping out of the clouds in 
another few seconds. 
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"We caught a glimpse. He was going 
through, still climbing, making that engine 
do things no man could. He hit the high 
combat air patrol a minute later. Bored 
right up into them. From down where we 
were it seemed that he was flying forma¬ 
tion with them, only chewing them apart 
with his fifties. 

"Another flamer dropped out of that 
bunch. Then a cripple, diving hard to get 
away. The Dutchman started another flamer 
and then took out after the cripple. He blew 
it up at about 4,000 feet. 

"By this time our whole group was mov¬ 
ing in and tangling with the Nippers. Heck 
of a big show. When things quieted down 
I tried to pick up the Dutchman again on the 
radio. 

"His voice came in in a minute—harsh, 
like a kid with croup, bubbling through the 
earphones. Finally I saw him below at about 
2,000 headed toward a big four-engine 
flying boat, a Kawanishi. I couldn’t under¬ 
stand him at first but after a minute I got 
the idea. 

"He was out of ammo. He was talking to 
the Nip flying boat in front of him, calling 
it names, telling it he was going to fly 
straight through it, but that the Nips would 
never see the last of him. Never. 

"The Kawanishi poured out a solid stream 
of fire at him. He waded on through like a 
fish going upstream. He hit the boat’s 
wing up close to the fuselage. It sliced him 
as he sliced it. The Nip dropped right away 
but the Dutchman tumbled on like a clown 
cartwheeling in the air, and then he 
splashed, flaming like the Nips he had 
knocked out of the sky.” 

I licked my lips, "That was the end?” 

H AP answered slowly. "No. The squad¬ 
ron took it pretty hard. All through 
the transition period of learning to fly night 
interceptions we thought about the Dutch¬ 
man. The fellows began to tell about dream¬ 
ing about the guy. Even some of the 
oldsters said they saw him upstairs flying 
formation with them, like a ghost plane. 
We all laughed at first. 

"Okinawa saw us hit our stride in night 
interceptions, knocking off the kamakazes 
coming down from Kyushu. Strange things 


began to happen. I was in the fighter 
director’s room one night. A very cloudy 
night. One of the fellows was up being 
vectored onto a south-bound Japanese. The 
clouds closed in tight and the Nips must 
have been throwing out window because 
the radar screen was a mess of blips which 
hid both planes. 

"Fighter director told him to come on 
down. Couldn’t vector him on with all the 
interference. The pilot sent back an okay 
and said that the Dutchman would take him 
on in. Five minutes later, the Nipper came 
down in flames. 

"We didn’t believe it,” Hap said. "It 
happened again three nights later. Then 
again. It got to be a habit. 

"I thought it was a crock of bull my¬ 
self—until it happened to me. Fighter 
director’d given up. I’d started back to the 
field when I looked off the port wing and 
saw a ghost ship. 

"It was just light enough to see. I saw a 
Corsair with a gray belly. I could see the 
Dutchman’s face. He pointed forward. 
Then the Corsair swung ahead and I settled 
on his tail. 

"About two minutes later the Corsair 
changed into a black blob and there were 
two fires from the exhausts that hadn’t 
been on the Corsair before. I realized that it 
was the Nip. 

"I squeezed the stick trigger and watched 
the six fifties sew back and forth. The 
Japanese pulled up and exploded.” 

"Four’s out!” the plane captain yelled 
over the intercom. 

The sudden yaw to starboard confirmed 
it. I laid a frantic left on the rudder tab 
wheel and spun it to take some of the 
weight out of the control wheel so Hap 
could handle it. The prop was feathered 
an instant later. 

Two engines were out. Same side. That 
was an emergency in calm air over a field, 
but here—? The Privateer wasn’t built for 
this kind of treatment. 

"Okay, get rid of everything we don’t 
need,” Hap ordered. The crew began to 
jettison all gear that could be wrenched 
loose, even the radar. The radio ope-itor 
began his "maydays” immediately so that 
ships and shore stations could get fixes. 
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The Privateer struggled. She was sinking 
now. Down to one thousand feet. We were 
nearly around to the left rear quadrant now 
where she could be ditched and her crew 
given half a chance for survival in the 
waves and eighty-knot winds. 

Our only chance was that left rear quad¬ 
rant of the hurricane. 

"Yeah,” I answered. 

He pumped the control column, trying 
to keep that starboard wing high, but the 
gusts and light rain were beating it down. 
Dipping the port wing, he tried to keep the 
other above stalling speed. Yawing hard. 
Not designed to fly like this. 

The P B was mushing now. "Ditching 
stations!” Hap ordered. 

The plane was down to five hundred now, 
Hap holding her in a glide into the wind 
which ripped counter-clockwise around the 
hurricane eye. The waves below were boil¬ 
ing, frothy like beer with the wind blowing 
the head off. Dirty gray waves. The ship 
would last thirty seconds in that. Nobody 
could stay on a rubber raft there. 

"Four hundred.” The plane captain was 
calling out the altitude. 2,900 on the port 
engines, a hundred higher than takeoff. 

The wind was shrieking, waiting for us 
to splash. Three hundred feet. 

Suddenly the Privateer flared out. Hap 
was somehow urging more juice into those 
port engines. Shoving port rudder, bringing 
the crippled starboard wing high in a shal¬ 
low bank to the left. 

Compass read one-ninety. Hap was talc¬ 
ing her into the typhoon again, out of the 
eye. 

The storm sucked us in quickly, slam¬ 
ming us hard, chewing us to pieces. Gusts 
moving up, then down. We were too close 
to that vicious right rear of the hurricane, 
the part of a hurricane which had once 
taken the bow off the cruiser Pittsburgh. 

He was taking her in a suicide run. The 
Privateer didn’t have a chance in the wall. 

I yelled at him, asking what he was try¬ 
ing to do. He paid no attention. 

The intercom was out. I leaned over to 
yell in his ear. He wasn’t listening, only 
staring out the port window. 


T HE room outside the CO’s office was 
stuffy. I waited, reading the papers. 
They were full of stuff about the half-pow¬ 
ered hurricane hunter flying out of the eye 
to San Juan, Puerto Rico, then back to 
Miami. 

Hap opened the door after a while and 
walked out. There might have been a little 
disgust in his frown. He went on down the 
passageway. 

The CO said something and I walked 
into his office. There were several of his 
staff there and one of the doctors and a 
psycho. They were all smiling, two or three 
grinning, like they had just finished a good 
joke. 

The CO rolled his cigar between his fin¬ 
gers and thumb for a moment. Finally he 
ground it into the ash tray and looked at 
me. "Have a seat.” He nodded to the chair 
in front of the desk. 

The commanding officer was not a stam¬ 
mering man, but he stammered anyway for 
a moment. "Lieutenant—uh—you’ve been 
associated with Mr. Bryant for some little 
time haven’t you?” 

"Well, yes, sir. About two weeks.” 
"Does he strike you as being a rational 
person?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

The CO continued, "I had the same im¬ 
pression until today. We’ve just now fin¬ 
ished a most interesting discussion. Per¬ 
haps fantastic is a better word.” 

The CO smiled. "You see, he has told us 
one of the most amazing stories I’ve ever 
heard. Something about his squadron leader 
—a man shot down over five years ago— 
appearing alongside your Privateer in the 
hurricane—leading you safely out with two 
dead engines. Can you throw any light on 
it?” 

He was still smiling as he added, "Per¬ 
haps Mr. Bryant has flown one too many.” 

I bit my teeth for a moment. I stood and 
looked around at the other smiles. 

"Yes, sir,” I said. ”1 can throw some 
light on it. It sounds fantastic. I wouldn’t 
have believed it either. I didn’t. Not until 
I saw a Corsair full of flak holes running 
interference for us through that hurricane.” 






CHARIOT OF FIRE 


By JOEL TOWNSLEY ROGERS 


What Manner of Warrior was that lemon-colored, flat-faced little 
wizard on wings—Erija Warukeru? Ace of the Son of Heaven’s 
Own Suicide Squadron? Or miserable coward? Glorious hero? Or 
snivelling son of the dog? Still, the dog could fly . . . and perhaps 
the dog can die as well as a samurai. 


W HEN the B-29s came, Sergeant 
Erija Warukeru, of Colonel Suki 
Hideoshi’s Imperial Son of Heaven 
Seppuku Squadron, was ready for them. He 
was ready, and he was eager. He had been 
the first to volunteer for death and glory, 
i Tonight would be the night. At the thin 
cold top of the moonless sky he circled with 
throttled motor in great sweeps, in the 
.Mitsubishi Wild Horse which he had lifted 
"off from Shimonoseki at the alarm. He 
ijseeped oxygen into his lungs. His flat eye- 
iballs were straining. 


He had wrapped his belly in the cere¬ 
monial white sash. His name was enrolled 
among the dead already. He had bowed at 
the shrine of his fathers and given his 
pledge to Amaterasu, the divine Sun 
Mother. Not to return to earth again, if 
possible, but to plunge into one of the giant 
keto-jin bombers in a white blaze of fire, 
and ascend to the heaven of the samurai. 

He had failed twice before to do it. He 
could not fail again, or he would remain in 
death, as in life, a dog forever after. 

Miles below him searchlights streamed 
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upward, fingering at the thin stratus mist 
which lay at thirty thousand feet. The black 
6,4lvet world of land and water around their 
glaring eyes wheeled slowly, pocked by the 
winking flashes of flak batteries, the piano 
flares of bomb explosions and red fires leap¬ 
ing. In the blackness somewhere near him, 
up here two miles above the cobweb stratus, 
eight miles above the earth, the great bomb¬ 
ers were rushing on their runs. 

"Locator to Seppukus! Keto-jin bomber 
at altitude six thousand three hundred 
twenty ken, course two eight zero, sector K! 
Bomber at five thousand nine hundred forty 
ken, course one three zero, sector K! Bomber 
coming in at six thousand five hundred forty 
ken, course ninety, L to K! Locator to honor¬ 
able Seppuku Squadron! Bomber coming in 
at six thousand one hundred sixty ken, 
course three five zero, from M to K! 
Bomber—” 

For an instant it paused for breath. 

"Command to Seppuku!” said the twitch¬ 
ing voice of Colonel Suki Hideoshi-san. "Get 
them! Go in and get them! Go in and die, 
ukus!” 

mile ahead, a mile below, Erija Waru- 
keru saw a cluster of pink flak bursts bloom¬ 
ing up above the thin stratus haze. Like giant 
chrysanthemums, the flower of the imperial 
Sun. 

Above their smoke-rolling, mushroom¬ 
ing light a lean-winged shadow went rush¬ 
ing in the instant, and into farther darkness 
before the light faded. The baffled search¬ 
lights, guided by the locators, followed 
underneath the floor' of mist. 

"Locators to Seppukus! Bomber at six 
thousand six hundred forty ken, course three 
two zero, sector C! Bomber at—” 

"Command to Seppukus!” said Colonel 
Hideoshi from the communicator at little 
Rari Feld below, when the voice of the 
spotter paused for breath again. "Find them 
and kill them! Die as gods die!" 

His elegant, scornful samurai voice, 
which could cut a man like a whip or pat 
him with a gloved hand, was the voice now 
of a man in agony. Of a man with a deep 
pain in his belly. Sergeant Erija Warukeru 
would not trade places with him now for 
all his rank and pure samurai blood. And 
who of his Seppuku squadron would? At 
home on sick leave when the keto-jins had 


come, he had missed his chance tonight for 
immortal glory. 

"Locator to Seppukus! Bomber coming 
in at six thousand eight hundred sixty ken, 
course two three zero, sector P—” 

A metallic voice like a bullet that is bitten 
between teeth broke in upon the com. 

‘ "Captain Oshima, number two zero one 
Seppukus, altitude five thousand nine hun¬ 
dred sixty, sector L! Have sighted keto-jin 
bomber below me! Am converging on it! 
Am diving into it! Death, Heaven, and 
Great Jingo! Banzai!” 

A MILE to the right, a mile below, red 
tracer cut upward across the night in 
a narrowing cone. At the end of it, a great 
white light exploded in the sky. It seemed 
to have a diameter of a half mile, a great 
white light rushing outward on all sides. At 
the edge of it, there was a great brown and 
green bomber spread-eagled. For a moment, 
in the white exploding light, the huge ship 
seemed to hang there, tail to earth and nose 
to sky; then it fell away. There was nothing 
else. 

Erija Warukeru felt his belly tighten in 
knots. Captain Oshima, with his brown, 
crash-scarred face, his shaven skull and lean 
wandering lynx eyes, had been a great flying 
man. Now among the gods in heaven. He 
also, in a moment. 

"Locator to Seppukus! Bomber at—” 
Erija threw his switch. 

"Sergeant Warukeru to honorable locator. 
Flying honorable Colonel Hideoshi’s Num¬ 
ber 1, altitude six thousand nine hundred 
twenty ken, sector K! Have sighted keto-jin! 
Am going into it! Apologetically to honor¬ 
able Colonel Suki Hideoshi of the Seppukus, 
a dog says banzai!” 

In that vast thin frost-crystal night, he 
had caught a glimpse of the pale blue ghost¬ 
ly engine streamers of one of the great 
dreadnaught bombers, a quarter mjle off his 
left wing, a hundred ken, two hundred 
yards, below, converging in towards him. 
The elongated shadow of its great hull took 
vague form in the sky blackness, leveling 
out upon its run over the cockeyed search¬ 
lights and mile-high fires now raging far 
below. 

She was a battleship, armored and heavily 
gunned, but Erija Warukeru was a torpedo. 
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Small, but all explosive. His two thousand 
Kinsei horse screamed as he whipped over 
and downward on a wing, with opened 
throttle. Straight at her to crash her and 
explode her, in a white blaze of glory. Now! 

It was no more than the tick of a clock 
before the eleven men in the great doomed 
B-29 saw him. Her guns poured at him then 
like buckets of red-hot rivets. But he was 
heading at her at eight miles a second, 
and was already within percussion distance. 
It made no great difference to him whether 
he died before or in the instant when he hit, 
for he would take her with him. He would 
never be a dog again forever. 

Sergeant Warukeru of the Seppukus, on 
his way to the samurai heaven . . . 

II 

A FEW months before, Erija Warukeru 
had stood, stiff-backed, pigeon- 
breasted, and bowlegged, beside the hangars 
at the great Shimonoseki training base, on 
the Korean Strait at the tip of West Honshu, 
while Colonel Suki Hideoshi, back from 
Burma, addressed the ranks of Mitsubishi 
aces. A March day when the boys’ dragon 
kites had been flying in the windy sky, and 
the blossoms of the ume, the pink flowering 
Japanese plum, were bursting from their 
buds, and the sea was rocky blue. 

There are many pleasant things to look 
at in Japan, rocks, water, sky, plum blos¬ 
soms, green and bronze-winged beetles. 
Erija’s flat eyes in his broad brown face had 
no awareness of the beauties of the spring 
day, however. They were on Colonel Hide¬ 
oshi’s twitching lemon colored face. 

There was no frivolity in Suki Hideoshi’s 
belly—which is where a Japanese has his 
feelings, not in his heart. Nor any in the 
taut bellies of the ranks of fighting pilots 
who stood listening. A Japanese has one 
mind, and he thinks one thought at a time in 
it, and thinks it thoroughly. 

“The foul white hairy ones have a great 
new plane,” Suki Hideoshi said, with his 
fists on his lean hips. “Our Burmese fighters 
have glimpsed it flying eastward over the 
Himalayas, seven miles high above the 
mountain clouds. It is believed to have 
strong armor, terrific fire power, and great 
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speed. Twice battle flights have reported 
themselves attacking it, but have not re¬ 
ported further. No exact, details are known 
about its performance. Its range, however, 
must be considered to be commensurate with 
its size. Intelligence knows that huge fields 
have been constructed for it in Sian, beyond 
the mountain wall. The keto-jins intend to 
use it to bomb Nippon.” 

Again one side of Suki Hideoshi’s lemon 
face twitched, so that he appeared to be 
laughing. He had once smiled frequently, 
though less intensely, discussing plans for 
bombings in prospect ... of Manila, Singa¬ 
pore, Surabaya, Darwin. Even plans for 
Seattle and the Golden Gate. But something 
had happened in the intervening time—just 
what and how, he himself could not have 
said, no more than the rest of the blueprint- 
planners in Tokio who had planned it all so 
beautifully—and his smile had become a tic. 
He waited till it had quieted down. 

“We must be prepared to meet them and 
annihilate them when they come,” he went 
on. "The standard methods of aerial attack 
with cannon, machine guns, and rockets 
clearly cannot be relied on. A new tactic has 
had to be devised. That tactic will be to 
assail them head-on with overwhelming 
masses of fast fighters, packed with explo¬ 
sives, effecting their destruction by impact 
or by blast-concussion within fairly close 
range. In essence, to meet them with a 
swarm of self-directing rocket-bombs, at 
whatever expenditure is necessary to blast 
them from the skies.” 

"I have been chosen,” said Suki Hideoshi, 
with a grinning jerk, "to organize and com¬ 
mand a squadron to be devoted to this 
exceptional service. Its members will be 
limited to three hundred carefully selected 
volunteers. They will have no other duty 
and no other thought. They will be given 
fifty yen a month additional pay and will 
wear a special device of a chrysanthemum. 
They will be housed with special luxury on 
mattresses and have special rations of fish 
and beef. They will be furnished an un¬ 
limited allowance of free sake, while a 
troupe of girls of exceptional beauty will be 
devoted to their entertainment. By gracious 
imperial permission they will be known by 
the unparalleledly illustrious name of the 
Son of Heaven’s Own Seppuku Squadron. 
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They will say good-bye to their families and 
their friends on entering. Their names will 
be enrolled with those of the exalted dead. 
Each member will be blessed with divinity 
at the right hand of Amaterasu, the Sun 
Mother, when he has performed his task. 

"Due to the strict limitation of the num¬ 
ber to be accepted, applications of all volun¬ 
teers must be made immediately. They are 
now in order.” 

There were three hundred Mitsubishi 
aces lined up in the four-deep ranks. They 
were all picked fighting men—veterans of 
the Philippines, the Dutch islands, the 
Solomons, the Marshalls and Marianas, and 
every other front which still had veterans to 
give. They had been ordered home from 
their various squadrons, by plane or sub¬ 
marine, for what they didn’t know. They 
were the best that Nippon had. 

Since there were, by coincidence, exactly 
as many of them as were called for as volun¬ 
teers, and since they were all samurai Japa¬ 
nese, it could be assumed that they all 
stepped forward in four straight, unbroken 
ranks, as automatic as machines, the moment 
Colonel Suki Hideoshi had uttered his final 
word with an honorific hiss. 

However, the Japanese language is an 
inexact and ambiguous conglomeration of 
words, whose circumlocutions are more de¬ 
signed to conceal thought than to convey 
it; and so possibly they did not comprehend 
instantly the terms of the opportunity for 
immortality which was being offered to 
them. Or perhaps they had been sufficiently 
close to immortality on various occasions 
already, and the whiffs they had got of it 
had smelt a little too brimstony. Even a 
Japanese ace can have butterflies in his belly. 
This was 1944, and not 1941; and the do- 
and-die boys had largely done and died. 

There are some dishes a man just doesn’t 
like, if he’s human. And they were human. 
Seppuku is a more refined word than hara- 
kiri, which is a vulgarism not used by 
aristocrats like Hideoshi, but it’s just another 
name for the same dish. So they stood there 
and digested butterflies, with impassive 
oriental faces. 

S ERGEANT ERIJA WARUKERU, 

standing down at one end beside the 
hangars, was not a combat flier. He had 


spent two and a half years as acrobatics in¬ 
structor and test pilot at Shimonoseki. He 
had not been ordered, in fact, to attend 
Colonel Hideoshi’s address; but had re¬ 
quested permission of his captain to listen 
in, so long as he did not make his presence 
offensively conspicuous. 

Since he had not tasted battle, the kind 
of furious unrelenting battle that the en¬ 
raged Hellcats and Lightnings were putting 
up, nor even any milder kind, he felt that 
he had missed something—and he was 
doubtless, right. Death for the emperor still 
seemed a supreme ecstasy to him, and the 
thought of going to heaven made his eyes 
sprout. He was still filled with all the copy¬ 
book maxims which Japanese boys learn 
from their cradles. Or rather, since they 
don’t have cradles, from the slings in which 
they are carried, papoose-style, on their 
mothers’ backs. 

He stepped forward, drawn by an irre¬ 
sistible magnet, almost before Uncle Suki 
had finished speaking. At a stiff parade- 
ground stride, in front of the ranks, deep- 
chested, short, and brown. His skin was 
charged with great spasms of tingling sensa¬ 
tions. His belly felt light and inflated as a 
rubber gas balloon. His eyes were hazed with 
a blind fear that he would be left out. He 
bowed his stocky body parallel to the 
ground, facing it with a salute. 

"Colonel-san, humble self begs permis¬ 
sion to die honorably. Unspeakable Sergeant 
Warukeru is my name.” 

"Eta!” said Suki Hideoshi with a curled 
lip. 

Which is the same as dog. 

Still the dog could fly. And perhaps a 
dog can die as 'well as a samurai. "Ac¬ 
cepted,” Hideoshi said, with his twitching 
smile. "Regard yourself as enrolled hence¬ 
forward, Sergeant Warukeru, among the 
dead. Three hundred and one is the number 
of volunteers who will be permitted.” 

All of them stepped forward then. Spon¬ 
taneously, as they had been taught to do. 
Their hesitation, after all, had not been long 
in which for men to say farewell to life. 
The thing was indicated. There was no other 
choice. It is not always a happy thing to 
have been born a Japanese. 

Bowing to the east, to sacred Yedo, they 
took the oath of death in unison. To follow 
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Colonel Hideoshi-san against those great 
keto-jin bombers when they came, unflinch¬ 
ingly, and smash them from the sky, and 
die themselves in fire. 

Ill 

I T WAS not the first time that Erija Waru- 
keru had heard the curled lips sneer 
"Eta!” at him. If Colonel Suki Hideoshi 
had picked up a gob of mud and thrown it 
in his face, it would not have been the first 
time he had taken it. 

He had always been a strong healthy boy, 
and a reasonably intelligent boy. He was 
devout, conscientious, stoical under punish¬ 
ment, and filled with the right thoughts. He 
had been a champion swimmer in school 
and a wizard baseball shortstop. He had 
always got the best marks in examination 
on the N thong:, the history of the gods and 
Japan. Moreover, he had been fortunate 
enough to have been born with a pair of 
silver chopsticks, as the saying goes, in his 
mouth. Which meant that he had always had 
plenty of yen to treat his schoolmates to 
tcu-creamu and jellied bean-curd. 

If he had been an American boy, he 
would probably have been called Butch, and 
would have made the frat. But as a Japanese, 
he had never rated more than dog. The 
name of Eta. The gobs of mud—which is 
always manure in Japan—slapped into his 
face. 

Not that he actually belonged to the Eta, 
the abominated class of pariahs who must 
live in separate ghettos, do without school¬ 
ing, and earn their living only as butchers, 
tanners, undertakers, and other handlers of 
dead flesh. There are two million of them at 
the bottom of the Japanese ant-heap, about 
as many as there are samurai at the top; and 
no group of human beings on earth lives in 
any deeper misery and hell. They are the 
little men with their work hats off and grin¬ 
ning shaven grins, familiar in American war 
pictures, who trot happily into the prison 
stockades, while the samurai and even the 
heimin, the commoners, lie with their 
breasts blown out by their own grenades. 
They are the Eta. 

Far from that, from being Eta, one of 
Erija’s great-grandfathers had been a diamyo 
and a minister of state, a lord of samurais; 
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another had been a naval captain who had 
commanded one of the European-made iron¬ 
clads which had smashed the gong-banging, 
firecracker-exploding Chinese junks at the 
glorious victories of the Yalu and Wei-hai- 
wei in ’94; while yet another had been a 
Shinto abbot at the great shrine at Ise. 
Which is not the stuff of which dogs are 
made in Japan, but seppuku fanatics. 

To find the answer to his degradation, 
one would have to go fifty years back, and 
half the world away . . . 

I F ANYONE should wander into the 
mammoth white Navy Annex building 
in Arlington, next to the Army Pentagon, 
across the river from Washington, and 
should slip unobtrusively into the BuPer 
wing, the Bureau of Personnel, and go drift¬ 
ing along those endless miles of corridors 
till he came to a series of doors on the right 
marked "Office of Discipline, Division of 
Records,” and should go in quietly and in¬ 
offensively and look through the files, he 
might find, among yellowed papers dating 
back from before the Spanish-American 
War, the dossier of Walker, E. V.—Cadet, 
Midshipman, Ensign, Seaman, 2c, USN. 

Of course, before anyone had had time 
to examine the papers very far he would 
be liable to find himself at the receiving 
end of a Colt .45 in the fist of a Marine 
sentry; and the attempt would hardly be 
worth it. The story was never a very impor¬ 
tant one, anyway; and E. V. Walker, ex- 
USN, is dead; and the small wooden Navy 
of that day has grown beyond all recogni¬ 
tion; and even the brash roaring young 
nation which then existed, itself, has become 
something much different. 

And even there, in the Office of Naval 
Discipline, the story wouldn’t have its be¬ 
ginning, perhaps, but still earlier, on a day 
back in the 1880s when a Montana mule- 
skinner named Lige Walker, the possessor 
of a sod house, a quarter section of rock- 
scrabbled land, a shirt, two mules, and many 
towheaded barefoot progeny, took a kick at 
one of his mules, in a fit of righteous indig¬ 
nation because it had just kicked him. 

His foot missed the squealing, sidewards- 
leaping animal by a good yard, tearing up 
a large chunk of Rocky Mountain scenery 
instead. Beneath the thin soil there was 
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exposed the outcropping of a vein of almost 
pure copper. And that was how the Walker 
Lode began. 

How a brown-faced slant-eyed boy on 
the field at Shimonoseki began, too, in part. 

Lige Walker sold out for six million dol¬ 
lars, and built his palace on Fifth Avenue. 
He sent two of his boys to Yale and Har¬ 
vard, to learn how to play football; and 
one to West Point to learn how to ride a 
horse; and his youngest, Eli, young Lige, 
to Annapolis to learn how to row a boat. 
He bought a British earl for his elder 
daughter, and a string of diamonds and. an 
Italian count for his younger. For himself, 
he wore a silk hat and a frock coat, a. ruby 
stickpin big enough to hatch a turkey, and 
cloth-topped shoes which made his feet 
swell; and had to spit behind the firescreen 
in the parlor when he chewed tobacco, be¬ 
cause his butler wouldn’t allow him a 
spittoon. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of his off¬ 
spring turned out well, for there was a lot 
of good blood behind them, and good blood 
can usually stand even a great disaster such 
as a sudden six million dollars. The boy 
-who went to Harvard became Mr. Justice 
Walker, and the Yale boy became King 
Walker the empire-builder, the titan of the 
Texas, St. Paul & Spokane. The boy who 
went to the Point became Major-general 
Halliburton Walker, old Hellbusting Wal¬ 
ker, commanding general of the Catamount 
Division in the last war. 

The girls turned out all right, too. They 
bore men-children and brought them up to 
be men, which is a big job for anyone to do. 

O NLY young Eli, sent to Annapolis, felt 
the grandeur of all that money too 
much and that palace on Fifth Avenue. He 
was the old man’s apple, a big blond boy 
with a winning smile, and he owned the 
earth. At eighteen he had been driving a 
tally-ho filled with all the girls in a Broad¬ 
way can-can chorus to all the races and way 
stations, and drinking champagne out of 
slippers—it was considered tasty in those 
days. 

He learned to row at the Academy, as 
stroke and captain of the crew; he learned 
to tie knots and reef a topsail; he broke 
every regulation in the book and some that 


hadn’t even been thought remotely necessary 
before he came along; and graduated, with 
the help of urgent pleading by his senator 
in high places, only a yard below the foot 
of his class. He spent his two years as a 
midshipman, and continued to make naval 
history of a kind. He was the boy who was 
first aloft in any gale, the strong boy with 
the big shells and at the capstan; and he got 
slugging drunk and grabbed the girls and 
beat up the gendarmes in every port from 
Buenos Aires to Lisbon. 

H E WOULD have been a good man in 
a war, or on a roaring two-gun 
frontier, Elijah Valliant Walker. But no¬ 
body worked up any war for him, and the 
Navy isn’t a Dead Man’s Gulch with boots 
on. He had got his ensign’s shoulderboards, 
and was an officer and gentleman, on O. D. 
duty, when he slugged his skipper in the 
face and knocked him over the taffrail in 
Durban harbor one night in ’96. 

It doesn’t make any difference what the 
fracas was about. When a man hits his 
superior officer, it’s the Navy that he hits. 
On shipboard, and in a foreign port, didn’t 
make it any sweeter. They brought him back 
in irons, for a general court. But there was 
still the Walker money, and there was still 
the important senator. Or maybe there w r ere 
some extenuating circumstances. Instead of 
giving him a dishonorable discharge and 
sending him to Portsmouth for seven years, 
anyway, they merely reduced him to seaman, 
second class. 

It was a break, a chance to rehabilitate 
himself. But he wasn’t having any of it. He 
was Eli Walker, the son of old Lige Walker, 
and they couldn’t do that to him. They had 
treated him with outrageous injustice. They 
had just been laying to get him. To hell 
with them. 

Old Lige, dying that summer, had left 
a trust of thirty thousand dollars a year for 
him. The interest on a million at a miser¬ 
able three per cent. The other boys and the 
girls had got their own shares without re¬ 
striction. They had poisoned the old man 
against him. To hell with them, too. 

Still, thirty thousand a year was a little 
better than a seaman’s eleven bucks a month. 
It helped. He jumped ship that fall in the 
Sandwich Islands. A native princess hid him 
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from the searching shore patrols, and he 
got away from the islands in a friendly Jap 
freighter a few months later, before the 
U. S. flag was raised at Pearl. They were 
always friendly and obliging, the Japs, the 
neatest and nicest little people in the world, 
and they all loved and looked up to Ameri¬ 
cans like grateful children, because it had 
been America that had opened them up . . . 
They landed him at Nagasaki. 

He was full of an ugly bitterness. In the 
Japanese word, his belly was black. He 
paused and heeled there on the dockside, 
lifting up his fist to the U. S. A. across seven 
thousand miles of water, uttering an oath 
which had as well not be repeated. 

An oath for all time, and for his chil¬ 
dren’s children. An oath against America. 
While the neat brown little ship’s officers, 
and the neat brown little customs men and 
gendarmes, and the neat brown little naval 
officers who had hurried from the navy yard 
to greet him, stood around him, bowing 
deeply, smiling so politely, with deep 
honorific suckings of their breath. 

IV 

-TUIJAH WALKER married the tea- 
•1-J tinted, sloe-eyed daughter of a Sat- 
suma daimyo, as dainty as a silk-dad doll. 
He built a big square stone house with 
chimneys, cupolas, plateglass windows and 
earthquake-proof foundations on a rocky 
headland overlooking picturesque Nagasaki 
bay, using Spanish stone-masons and other 
artisans imported from the Philippines for 
the construction. And every month, on the 
firs f of the month, as regularly as the calen¬ 
dar, the Yokohama branch of the Standard 
National Bank of New York put to his 
credit another twenty-five hundred dollars 
in U. S. gold. Which was enough, when 
translated into yen, to buy a good deal of 
sake and samisen-playing geisha in those 
days, or ink etchings or silk kakemonos or 
antique jades, or anything a man wanted. 

He became Erija Warukeru-san, of course. 
The honorable Erija Warukeru. For just as 
"hotel” becomes hoteru, and "lamp” be¬ 
comes ramupu, so that was the form his 
name must take in the liquidless, curt- 
syllabled Japanese tongue, and in the written 
kana. His son—it was a son that his doll 
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wife bore to him, with much praying to the 
gods — was named Jingo Warukeru, after 
one of the innumerable war deities of Japan. 

That period, just before and a few years 
afterxthe turn of the century, was the golden 
time for a white man in Japan. The time of 
American’s peak esteem. The little brown 
men had so much to learn. They were so 
humble, so patient, so eager in their search 
of self-improvement. They had appointed 
Eli Walker honorary consultant in ship¬ 
building, marine engineering, gunnery and 
naval tactics, with the honorary rank of 
commander, almost before he left his land¬ 
ing pier. If they felt let down afterwards to 
find that his sea-going knowledge consisted 
principally in an ability to tie knots, they 
concealed their disappointment politely. 

What more could any man want than a 
bowing, polite, and admiring little people 
all around him, who treated him with the 
respect that was his due? A doll-like tea- 
tinted humble little wife, a son to worship 
him after he was dead, an honorary rank 
as imperial Japanese naval commander, and 
a great stone house overlooking the rocky 
blue sea? Still there was a haunted look at 
the back of Elijah Walker’s pouchy blood¬ 
shot eyes which grew more brooding as the 
years passed. The look of a man who is 
falling endlessly down from the top of a 
high building, and the windows, of the 
descending stories flash by him, and there 
is nothing to grasp. 

A key to what went on in his mind might 
have been found in the way he had built his 
house, deeply foundationed against earth¬ 
quake, perhaps. His life had come to earth¬ 
quake wreck, though he dared not face the 
knowledge. Instead, he had transferred his 
subconscious awareness of moral disaster 
into a neurasthenic. anxiety that an actual 
earthquake might some day overtake him, 
in these often-shaken, unsubstantial islands, 
and into protecting himself against it. 

He had just started to build his house 
when the Spanish-American War broke out, 
with the battle of Manila not much more 
than a thousand miles away, and ending 
with the American flag over the Philippines. 
That didn’t add to his sense of solidity and 
security, it may be assumed. As if the flag 
he had deserted and cursed was following 
him relentlessly, Oahu and now Luzon. 
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There was a story around Nagasaki at the 
time that he was having his foreign-speaking 
workmen construct an impregnable sub¬ 
cellar in the rock, where he might safely 
hide in case it all crashed down above his 
head. 

In later years, when the official attitude 
towards white men had changed, the story 
would be at times revived, with additions 
and improvements—that Warukeru-san was 
caching quantities of rice to outlast a long 
immurement; that he had a motorboat hid¬ 
den in his cellar in which to float away in 
case all Japan should be sunk; even a rumor 
that he was caching arms, with which to 
seize the great Nagasaki naval base, with 
the help of U. S. marines who would be 
landed from airships or submarines some 
black night. 

A quite preposterous idea. No one could 
obtain a popgun to cache in Japan without 
signing seven forms and undergoing end¬ 
less examinations to prove the purity of his 
thoughts. The very extravagance of the 
rumors made them incredible even to those 
who whispered them. There was no record 
of the existence in Warukeru-san’s house 
of any earthquake cellar in the files of the 
police, who by law examine every house in 
Japan thoroughly once a year. 

Warukeru-san was just a giant drunken 
keto-jin, with a big nose, a crazy head, and 
a look of wreck in the back of his pouchy 
sea-blue eyes. 

After the Russian war, the little brown 
men had (hanged to all whites, of course. 
The American President Theodore Roosevelt 
had saved their skins by arranging the 
Treaty of Portsmouth at the secret request 
of their war leaders, after they had won 
their initial startling but flimsy victories by 
surprise attack, before giant Russia had 
awaked and begun to lumber into power. It 
was as if some powerful, well-wishing 
neutral had given Japan a peace in the 
spring of 1942, when her forces were at the 
height of their firecracker victories, before 
the mills of the gods and America had 
begun to grind—before Midway, the Solo¬ 
mons, Saipan, and the rest. 

It made a difference. 

A year more of that war, and Nippon 
might have been crushed beneath the bear’s 
paw. But the little brown men didn’t know 


that. They told themselves that they had 
been robbed of the fruits of victory by a 
jealous, interfering America. They had con¬ 
quered the great Russian bear. They began 
to swagger over whites. 

When big-bellied red-eyed Elijah Walker, 
ex-USN, stumbled down the streets of 
Nagasaki now, too drunk to know, instead 
of helping him on his way any more with 

r lite bows and hisses, they were more like- 
to thrust a stick between his legs and trip 
him headlong, with laughter . . . 

TjlLIJAH WALKER never used his earth- 
J-J quake cellar. In the summer of 1923, 
when he had been in Japan a little more 
than a quarter century, he went to Tokio 
for the first time. 

He had always avoided it as the place 
where most of the Americans in Japan 
were located. His brothers in the States, Hal 
the general, Jerry the justice, Tom the rail¬ 
road king, were always looking for news 
of him from friends visiting Japan, he had 
the feeling, and he would not give them the 
satisfaction. Since jumping the Jefferson 
City in Oahu in ’96, he had not held any 
communication with any of them, nor seen 
anyone who might carry back word about 
him. 

He had now, however, to make personal 
application at the embassy for pardon of his 
commuted sentence for assault against a 
superior officer, and for dismissal of that old 
charge of desertion. Not that the fear of 
earthquakes had become too much for him, 
and he wanted to return. Not that he felt 
the yearning of an old man to see his native 
land again, illy as it had used him. He was 
not old enough for that sort of senile senti¬ 
mentality. He had sworn his oath for him¬ 
self and his children’s children. He belonged 
in Japan as much as anywhere. But the clear¬ 
ing of the slate was a necessary preliminary 
step before instituting suit in a U. S. court 
for revocation of the trust fund, so that he 
could get the principal into his hands, if 
possible. That was a bitterness still in his 
craw, to be treated like a child and doled 
out an allowance. 

So he had made appointment at the em¬ 
bassy, to receive and forward his applica¬ 
tion. He didn't get to his appointment, how¬ 
ever. The great earthquake hit Tokio that 
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night, while he was in the Imperial Hotel. 

A quarter million people died in blind 
screaming terror, felled by flying bricks and 
timbers, swallowed up in yawning chasms, 
engulfed in tidal waves, or burned in fire. 
But not Elijah. The Imperial Hotel, Ameri¬ 
can-designed and built, withstood all shocks. 
He stood at a window in his red silk paja¬ 
mas, tilting a bottle of bourbon to his lips, 
watching the screaming mobs rushing in 
heedless panic through the smoke and debris 
of the fireswept city, the crazy firemen gal¬ 
loping with their little hose-handcarts sense¬ 
lessly back and forth, the panic-stricken 
army and navy officers pulling out their 
guns and shooting right and left, then put¬ 
ting the muzzles to their own temples and 
blowing out their brains, in the typical Japa¬ 
nese reaction when problems have become 
too complex to worry about any more. 

It was a regular monkey circus. Elijah 
Walker emptied his bottle, and gave a slight 
belch as he tossed it onto his bed. The 
Imperial Hotel was going to be quite safe. 
The ceiling plaster hadn’t even cracked. 

He didn’t die in blind screaming terror. 
He had nursed and hugged and fondled 
his anxiety over earthquakes, to conceal 
from himself that his own life had long 
ago been wrecked and burned out, blasted, 
damned. But when it came to the pinch, 
no man named Elijah Walker has ever been 
afraid of anything. He was the son of old 
Lige Walker, Union muleskinner in the 
Civil War, who could fight a grizzly with 
his naked hands. He was E. V. Walker, 
Annapolis ’91, who had worn the shoulder- 
boards and shield and eagle of a commis¬ 
sioned officer. He had once been the first 
boy aloft in any gale, the strong boy at the 
big guns and the capstan. 

He went out into the carpeted hall, and 
down the stairs, without even bothering to 
put shoes on his naked feet. He went out 
a back entrance, and emerged onto a small 
side street, almost deserted, off the roaring 
Ginza. His feet felt hot, and he needed 
transportation. Fifty feet away a big black 
limousine was just getting under way. A 
Japanese army sergeant was at the wheel. 
A spidery brown-faced general in the back 
was leaning forward and batting him on the 
shoulders, screaming, "Tokaido! The Tok- 
kaido road! Osaka!” Screaming hysterically. 
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The Tokkaido, the Great Eastern Sea 
Highway, would probably get him out. And 
Osaka, two hundred and fifty miles to the 
west across the mountains, ought to be safe¬ 
ly beyond the limits of this particular quake, 
unless the whole god-created islands were 
ripping apart and going down beneath the 
sea. The spidery general was one Japanese 
who was using his head. 

Elijah Walker stepped into the middle 
of the street. He stepped to the driver at the 
wheel, and hauled him out headlong by his 
neck. 

"Too much lifeboat for one small bar¬ 
nacle, Tojo,” he said to the snarling, screech¬ 
ing little brown spider in the rear, opening 
the door. "There are poor damned women 
and their children dying, who can’t get 
away.” 

He grabbed the general by the arm that 
was slashing at him with unsheathed katana, 
and jerked him out into the open sewer that 
ran along the gutter. Dirty, sweaty, swaying, 
red-eyed, he got in behind the wheel in his 
red silk pajamas, and turned the car around 
with screeching jerks, heading back toward 
where the smoke and screaming were thick¬ 
est, and die red fire was in the sky. 

Into the heart of it. But not in any blind 
terror. To pick up a load of injured and 
trampled, perhaps, and get them out. Per¬ 
haps to try to organize some discipline in 
those panic-stricken mobs, to get the firemen 
to their hoses, to get the crazy little monkey 
men to battling the disaster coolly, as men 
must do on a trained ship through wreck 
and fire. As white men do instinctively, 
perhaps, anywhere. 

It might have been no particularly coher¬ 
ent thought at all in his mind, though, 
but merely an urge to know the heat of 
action again, to feel the elation of being 
a man again. Eli Walker, the strong boy, 
the first boy in any gale. Red-eyed and sway¬ 
ing, singing a sea song, he drove into, the 
smoke, towards the heart of the screaming 
and the fire. 

They found him days later in the gardens 
of the Yoshiwara, where three thousand of 
the painted, mask-faced little dolls of the 
district lay dead in windows in the dried 
beds of the lakes that had boiled away to 
steam, around the blistered statues of their 
Fox God. His face was blackened. He had 
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gone into the fire. But his great arms in 
death still embraced as many as they could 
hold of the little brown-faced doves of love. 

His ashes were sent to his son Jingo in 
Nagasaki, who placed them reverently in 
the Shinto shrine in the rock garden back of 
his great stone house on the headland over¬ 
looking Nagasaki Bay. 

V 

J INGO Warukeru was all Japanese in 
looks, except for muddy green eyes. For 
that is the biological way of it. Mate Swede 
with Italian, and -the offspring is half of 
each, in features and coloring. Mate black 
with white, and it’s a hybrid again. But 
mate white with Japanese, and the offspring 
is all Jap, except maybe for one minor fea¬ 
ture which doesn’t improve the net result. 

The son of E. V. Walker was small and 
brown, and he had buck teeth, for the same 
reason as others, because his tea-tinted 
mother had nursed him three years too long. 
His muddy eyes had the fold at the inner 
corner, and he wore glasses. 

He spoke English equally with Japanese, 
having learned it from Elijah. When he had 
been small Elijah had taught him how to tie 
knots and how to pull an oar, and the names 
of all the hundred and sixty-seven sails in 
a full-rigged ship, before losing interest in 
him. Since full-rigged ships have gone with 
the dinosaur, it was a knowledge of no 
particular value. The instructions on how to 
pull an oar were of no more use, since in 
size he was never anything more than a cox¬ 
swain. The knot-tying was an accomplish¬ 
ment which he used only once in his life. 

His English was a help, however. Every 
Japanese schoolboy is required to master the 
language, sufficiently well at least so that 
his corrimands will be understood and in¬ 
stantly obeyed by the inhabitants when he 
issues them from the top of his horse in 
Washington or Chicago. During the English 
study hours when his classmates were pain¬ 
fully reciting their Polite Conversation in 
sing-song—"How do you rike Japan? I rike 
Japan very much. Who invented airprane? 
Japanese invented airprane. Why are Japa¬ 
nese greatest people in world? Because are 
gods”—Jingo could absorb himself in the 
lives of Deadeye Dick and John L. Sullivan. 


He had ambitions to be a Western bandit 
when he grew up, or a heavyweight cham¬ 
pion. 

When the first World War between the 
white nations broke out, and Japan declared 
herself in to grab whatever might Jbe lying 
around loose, Jingo took his buck teeth, 
near-sighted eyes, concave shoulders and 
sparrow ribs around to the recruiting sta¬ 
tions; but they turned him down. The im¬ 
perial armed forces were forced to fight the 
three thousand Germans at Kiauchau and 
the seven missionaries on Saipan without 
him. Towards the end of the war, though, 
when he was twenty, because his maternal 
grandfather had been a Satsuma daimyo, he 
was appointed a second lieutenant in the 
supply corps, and put in charge of issuing 
picks and shovels to an Eta labor corps. It 
was an indication of what they thought of 
his keto-jin blood. 

After his father’s death he married a 
sturdy flat-faced girl who worked in the 
Nagasaki naval ordnance factory, in order 
to become an ancestor. A half-breed couldn’t 
hope to marry a daimyo’s daughter any 
more. But one of Umata Hideoshi’s grand¬ 
fathers had been a naval officer, and the 
other a Shinto priest, so her blood was all 
samurai. It had been only a disaster to the 
family fortunes which had compelled her 
father, an honorable bank-teller, to sell two 
of his daughters to a waterfront cbasya 
keeper and her to the gun plant. 

The collapse of the Hideoshi family for¬ 
tunes had been caused by the collapse of 
the stock market, in which Joro Hideoshi 
had been sinking all the money he could lay 
his hands on. And that, in the case of a 
bank-teller with nimble fingers—even in a 
Japanese bank where the presidents get 
down on their knees beneath their desks to 
spy upon themselves—can be a substantial 
sum. 

The sale of his daughters had been only 
a stop-gap, and the auditors were near. 
There were many agonized discussions 
among the Hideoshi clan as to whether only 
Joro should commit seppuku, or his son 
Suki also. It was in this condition of emo¬ 
tional distress for his beloved father that 
Suki had thought of his former schoolmate 
Jingo Warukeru, the timorous little half-caste 
from the big outlandish foreign house at 
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Rari Point across the bay, who must possess 
an incredible sum in yen now that his father, 
the big drunken millionaire keto-jin, was 
dead. Suki had bowed his pride, and had 
sent his sister Umata to demand money from 
Jingo to make good the Hideoshi needs, in 
the name of an affectionate old schoolmate 
and of the obligation between samurai. 

So, one thing leading to another, Jingo 
Warukeru, who had never been spoken to 
by a woman before except by his father’s 
lady friends, had become the husband of 
Lovely Prune Blossom, and an ancestor. 

S ERGEANT ERIJA WARUKERU of the 
imperial Japanese army air forces never 
knew his paternal grandfather, the blue¬ 
eyed giant Keto-jin for whom he had been 
named. He remembered his father Jingo 
as a depressed little man with a foolish smile 
who liked to get drunk on American whisky 
and sing songs, and whom his mother 
Umata-san was always shaking by the coat 
lapels and slapping about the ears. 

The little man used to like to slip away 
into the cellar to drink and sing. There he 
could bellow unheard and undisturbed by 
all the honorable wife’s family which filled 
his house, his whereabouts unknown. For the 
stories had been true which had gone about 
at the time Elijah Walker had been having 
his foreign-devil workmen build his great 
stone house, and there was actually an earth¬ 
quake cellar in the rock beneath. 

It had an entrance from beside the big 
stone fireplace in the main living room, and 
another outside from the white Shinto shrine 
which stood against the rock face in the gar¬ 
den down in back. Elijah Walker had fur¬ 
nished it and stocked it; had piped artesian 
water into it, and even had run down 
electricity from a concealed connection. 

Its entrances were well-concealed. The 
one in the house was behind a skillfully 
devised and fitted false stone surface, form¬ 
ing the back of a tokenoma, or picture recess, 
which seemed a part of the huge stone fire¬ 
place and chimney itself, and which framed 
a picture of the emperor over a great i;ed 
sun flag. The one in the garden was at the 
back of the little shrine which was built 
against the rock, behind the sacred drapery 
which symbolized the veil over the hidden 
mirror, sword, and jewels of Amaterasu—• 
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the sacred mysteries of the Sun Mother. 

Probably no stone-masons in the world 
but Spanish Filipinos of pre-American days, 
still living in a medieval Don Quixote 
world, would have had the thought, the skill 
or patience to devise concealments with such 
care, out of a sheer romantic pleasure in their 
craft. Elijah Walker had not intended the 
entrances to be concealed, primarily—they 
were entrances to his earthquake cellar, lo¬ 
cated to be quickly reached, in case of need. 
But he had liked the precision of the work; 
he had been contented that they had been so 
constructed; and perhaps had found a satis¬ 
faction in later years that he had a place that 
was his own, away from the no longer polite 
and humble eyes. 

Perhaps, even with the medieval art that 
had been used in their construction, the 
entrances to his cellar would have been 
found by the police on house inspection, if 
chimneys had been a part of Japanese houses, 
and they had known by experience some¬ 
thing about their architecture and dimen¬ 
sions. Or if it had not been for the image 
of the emperor at the back of the false 
tokenoma, and the glazed filming of the 
eyes, the stiff glandular swelling of the neck 
and suffocated inhaling of the breath, which 
seizes all Japanese at sight of the same. Of 
if they had been detailed to examine Shinto 
garden shrines. 

They had never discovered the entrances, 
anyway. The existence of a cellar in the rock 
below the big Warukeru house had been 
too long and loosely rumored and was no 
longer believed in. Elijah, who had been 
shown the entrances at an earliest age, as 
Jingo himself had been shown by Elijah, 
understood that the knowledge was a private 
heritage of the male Warukerus, to be passed 
on through all ages eternal. And though 
he despised his father and held closely to 
his mother, it would have been against all 
his pride as a male and a Japanese to have 
betrayed it to her. She lived and died, and 
the servants in the house came and went, 
and the Hideoshis came and did not go, 
knowing no more of little Jingo’s refuge 
than the world outside. 

L ITTLE buck-toothed Jingo would hole 
himself up down in his earthquake 
cellar for hours, and sometimes for days, 
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while Lovely Prune Blossom supposed him 
to be merely worshiping his keto-jin father’s 
ashes out in- the shrine. Erija would go in 
and find him there, sprawled on the small 
of his back in a morris chair of the vintage 
of ’98, with his collar loosed, his sparrow 
legs in Scotch hose and plus-four tweeds 
stretched out, a glass in his hand, a foolish 
grin on his brown buck-toothed little face, 
singing to himself in an off-key basso voice 
too loud and deep for his small frame. 

"Oh, Elijah went to heaven in a chariot of fire! 

Oh, Elijah went to heaven in a chariot of fire! 

'Oh, Elijah, I’m beside yah!’ said the great 
Lord Adonijah. 

'You can drive my six white horses and my 
chariot of fire!’ ” 

And Erija, standing stiffly in front of 
him, stocky and bowlegged, would give a 
stiff bow from the hips. 

"Honorable father.” 

"Oh, Elijah drove those horses—Yes, 
honorable son?” 

"Is that a song about my honorable grand¬ 
father that you are singing?” 

"It is about a white man named Elijah for 
whom your honorable grandfather was 
named, I believe, who went to heaven in 
a chariot of fire, honorable son. The white 
nations have a story about him in their Bible, 
which is their Nihongi. But I am not inti¬ 
mately acquainted with it.” 

"The story must be a lie. How could a 
keto-jin go to heaven, the home of the 
immortal fiery gods of Nippon? The keto-jin 
have no souls and no feelings in their 
bellies, I have often heard my honorable 
teachers say.” 

"It is true, honorable son. White men 
have their feelings in their hearts.” 

"That must be terrible,” said Erija. "I 
am glad that I am all Japanese, and have 
no feelings in my heart. Do you, honorable 
father, ever have any feelings in your 
heart?” 

But little buck-toothed Jingo Warukeru 
would only take another deep swallow from 
his glass, grinning foolishly, without hear¬ 
ing Erija’s earnest question, and would 
launch into deep rolling song again, waving 
his sloshing drink. 

It was a dreadful booming uproar, most 
disagreeable to the refined Japanese ear. 
Erija’s knowledge of English was limited, 


but he understood enough of it to feel cer¬ 
tain that even in that senseless tongue it 
didn’t make any sense. It wasn’t even music, 
not at all like the delicate, wailing, belly- 
hurting feline cries which a trained geisha 
singer makes to the tinkling of a samisen, 
nor like the beautiful cricket screech of reed 
flutes which cuts like knives into one’s feel¬ 
ings. It was just a little buck-toothed man 
named Jingo who had always wanted to be 
a bandit and a champion letting out a great 
senseless booming roar. 

"Oh, Elijah set his courses, he drove those six 
white horses! 

He drove them like a meteor, he drove 
straight at heaven’s wall! 

‘I have dropped my wheels from under! Here 
I come like all of thunder! 

I’m Elijah! Open wide, yah! For I’m going to 
hit inside yah! 

By the great Lord Adonijah! 

Here I come with six white horses and my 
chariot of fire!’ ” 

Keto-jin whisky, and senseless keto-jin 
songs. Erija, serious and intense already at 
ten years old as only a Japanese boy can be, 
had a dark idea that his honorable buck¬ 
toothed father, with his muddy eyes and 
foolish grin, had sometimes keto-jin feelings 
hidden in his heart. 

No doubt poor Jingo, though named for 
the great By Jingo, and though ninety-eight 
per cent Japanese in appearance, did have at 
times such feelings. And that always causes 
a bad muddlement. 

With the launching of the long-planned 
China war as the first step in the great new 
Nippon day, with the withdrawal from the 
naval conference and the League of Nations, 
with the complete unbottling of the too 
long corked-up hatred and despisal of all 
whites . . . the stripping of the white wom¬ 
en in Tientsin, the blasting of the U. S. 
gunboat Panay ... the conflict inside little 
Jingo Warukeru became more complete, and 
Lovely Prune Blossom’s slappings about the 
ears more violent. 

His father hadn’t taught him much, and 
what he had taught hadn’t been of much 
practical use. But one night after Lovely 
Prune Blossom had broken two of his ribs 
and almost gouged an eye out, slinging him 
around in warming-up practice preparatory 
to going back to the ordnance plant to re¬ 
sume making six-inch shells for the glory 
of Nippon, little Jingo remembered how his 
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father Elijah had showed him to tie knots. 
He waited till Lovely Prune Blossom was 
asleep, and tied a knot around her neck, 
the other end of the rope to a heavy teak- 
wood chest filled with books, which he 
pushed to the window ledge and dropped 
out. 

He went out then and crawled forth on 
a limb of a twisted cedar which overhung 
the beach from the rocky headland in front 
of his house, and tied another knot around 
his own. 

VI 

T HERE wasn’t even a two per cent streak 
of white in Erija Warukeru of the 
Seppukus. Two generations of samurai wom¬ 
en had bred out the blue-eyed roaring hairy- 
devil strain of old Lige Walker and Elijah 
Valliant Walker complete. 

He just happened to be a natural athlete, 
with strong smooth muscles, with perfect 
eyes, with a clicking sense of timing and 
coordination. He just happened to be built 
like a six-inch shell, and able to fly like 
one. He was doing advanced acrobatics in 
Mitsubishi O’s as a student at Shimonoseki 
in 1941 when the rest of his flight were still 
on primary instruction in two-seater bi¬ 
planes. 

They kept him on as combat-technique in¬ 
structor and test pilot for hot planes, pro¬ 
moting him to corporal and then to sergeant. 
There were captains and majors that Erija 
Warukeru had trained flying with combat 
squadrons on most of the fields of the 
Pacific that still hoisted the meatball banner. 
There were more who were dead on white 
coral strands and underneath deep blue and 
purple waters; though that could not be 
laid to anything Erija had taught them. 

A third of the three hundred Mitsubishi 
aces of the Seppukus had been at one time 
his trainees, or else trainees of his trainees, 
And he could still pick a feather from the 
tail of any of them and slice it with his 

Colonel Suki Hideoshi—whose excellent 
record, as commander of a Burmese Mitsu¬ 
bishi squardron, in waylaying and bringing 
down American cargo planes streaming 
from India over the Hump, had earned him 
recall to organize and command the Sep¬ 
pukus—was Erija’s own uncle, of course, 
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the only brother of his mother. He was also 
Erija’s legal guardian, as head of the 
mother’s family, in lack of any Warukeru 
males. It had been his obligation to name 
the school Erija had attended for four years 
following little Jingo’s honorable suicide — 
a good and devout school in holy Kyoto, 
attended by better class heitnin boys and a 
few sons of poor samurai who were boarded 
free, where three hours a day was spent in 
reciting the N thong:, and each class began 
and ended with a deep vow to the picture 
of the emperor and five minutes of silent 
thought. It had been his privilege to accede 
to Erija’s request to be permitted to join the 
army air corps. It had been his constant 
care to supervise Erija’s money. 

The Elijah J. Walker Trust, which was 
the old Lige Walker money — coming in 
every month, the first of the month, as reg¬ 
ularly as the moon and tides, through all 
eternity, had long ago made good the bank 
shortage of the senior Hideoshi, and had 
enabled the old gentleman to die honorably 
ten years later. It had long ago bought back 
the two daughters indentured to the cbasya 
and had provided them with samurai hus¬ 
bands, the one husband a high school man¬ 
ual-training teacher and the other a meter- 
reader for the Nagasaki Water Works. It 
had provided them with children, and their 
children with toys, clothing, dentists, and 
education. The same money had provided 
Suki Hideoshi with cars when there had 
been cars to buy, with geisha when there had 
been geisha to buy, and with various other 
little extras, including a few bundles of yen 
notes which, carelessly dropped in the right 
wastebaskets, had helped with his promo¬ 
tions and assignments. 

However, a samurai never thinks of 
money. It had stopped coming, anyway. On 
the morning of Pearl Harbor, the Yokohama 
branch of the Standard National of New 
York had been taken over by the police; its 
cash on hand and negotiables had been 
bundled in a sack; and its American employ¬ 
ees had been jugged. Suki, in Tokio at the 
war department at the time, had gone rush¬ 
ing down at once. He had interviewed the 
bank head in jail, demanding where the 
Warukeru money was coming from here¬ 
after. 

To which the pale man had replied 
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he didn’t know; and he actually didn’t seem 
to care. 

So Sergeant Erija Warukeru, who had 
been the first to volunteer for death and 
glory in the Seppukus, was not altogether 
unknown to Colonel Suki Hideoshi-san who 
was to lead them, nor to the three hundred 
picked Mitsubishi fighting aces who took the 
vow with him to Yedo and the Son of 
Heaven to die as gods die, and themselves 
become gods, that March day at Shimon- 
oseki. 

Yet sister’s son and legal ward or not, 
and honorable former teacher or not, Serg¬ 
eant Erija Warukeru still had dog’s blood in 
him, and could not be the equal in this life 
of a samurai. He understood the righteous¬ 
ness of that well enough. It seemed quite 
just to him. He would feel the same himself 
about any man who had keto-jin blood. He 
would be the first to pick up the gob of mud, 
and say with curled lip, "Eta!” 

Still he was one of the Seppukus now, 
and his name had been enrolled among 
those of the immortal dead. He had wrapped 
his belly in the white sash. Already he had 
become one, though a humble one, a god. 
And the white stain within his veins would 
all be burned away without a trace, within 
an instant of ecstatic flame when he went to 
Amaterasu’s fiery bosom. 

Too near now to miss. 

T HEY had the new Mitsubishi 4s to fly, 
hot out of the great Osaka factories. 
A slim plane with a thin nose, with rather 
long and tapering square-tipped wings, 
powered with a supercharged Kinsei liquid- 
cooled twenty-four cylinder in-line engine of 
two thousand horse. The new ships were 
called Wild Horses. And just incidentally 
they were as near to American Mustangs as 
Japanese copying ingenuity could make 
them, plus minor adaptations to their own 
style, such as skin-thin black-lacquered 
wings, somewhat larger landing flaps, and 
lighter undercarriage. 

Erija took the first one up, after flying to 
Osaka to get it, a hundred ri, two hundred 
and fifty miles, to the east, at the other end 
of the Inland Sea. 

"Humble Sergeant Warukeru of the Son 
of Heaven’s Own Seppukus. Apologetically 
ordered to pick up the new Wild Horse.” 


They looked at him curiously, with in¬ 
scrutable oriental faces. A member of Hide- 
oshi’s Heavenly Seppukus, sworn to death. 
It wasn’t just a swaggering name. 

"What are honorable test flight reports on 
it, if unworthiness may inquire?” 

"Has not been tested yet, sergeant. En¬ 
gine may tear out of it. Is very good engine, 
though. Wished to save honor of first flight 
for Seppuku. You take it up.” 

Riding to heaven like a rocket, heading 
back west to Shimonoseki. Forty thousand 
feet up in the front-crystal sky, and the 
seas and islands of Japan grew small and 
squeezed together as if squeezed in a man’s 
hand. Shikoku and Kiushu to the south of 
the main island, Korea west across the sea. 

Over Shimonoseki in forty minutes, high. 
The roadsteads of Nagasaki, a hundred 
miles southwest, where the ashes of his an¬ 
cestors were enshrined, were only an eagle’s 
long slanting glide away. The ten mile 
wide Shimonoseki Strait, separating the field 
from the great steel mills at Yawata on 
Kiushu across, was a blue pencil line be¬ 
tween two dots. 

In the frost-crystal stratosphere, in wide 
circles sweeping. A hundred kens, two hun¬ 
dred yards, within a second. Within ten 
minutes, thirty ri. 

The frozen vapor trail lay circled out in 
particles of infinite fine ice behind the Wild 
Horse, cavorting. Erija went cutting back 
through them, wing over, tumbling. This 
is humble Sergeant Erija Warukeru of the 
Son of Heaven’s Own Seppukus writing his 
ideographs apologetically on the sky. 

And down now. Ride the Wild Horse 
down. Stick forward, full throttle open, 
and the islands and the seas turn upward 
like a map upon a wall. 

Like a map, and a man sits with his feet 
braced, with his belly muscles strong and 
tight, leaning back, and the wall comes rush¬ 
ing toward him. The engine is a scream so 
fast and thin it is a silence, and she is racing 
her own scream down, she is pulling away 
from it, as she goes toward that map like 
a bullet. 

Bigger. Bigger. The edges of the map 
rush away in all directions. The center of 
it is rushing forward, shores and towns. It 
is big enough. Cut throttle, ease down the 
trim tabs, ease back the stick, with a deep 
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breath, with belly muscles braced to hold 
in the good feelings. The feelings of you 
going that way into a keto-jin. Ease back 
the stick . . . And blackness. 

Out of that blackness, foggily. In great 
waves it rolls away. The world clears. Two 
thousand feet below there are the blue 
waters of Shimonoseki Strait, and the Wild 
Horse is heading over toward the belching 
chimneys of Yawata. The sweating in his 
fur-lined boots and gear. Heel the Wild 
Horse around, back over the water toward 
the mile-long runways of the field, with just 
a touch of throttle humming in the throats 
of the two thousand Kinsei horse. And a 
man pulls off His gloves and loosens his 
helmet strap. 

A stocky short brown man with a broad 
face, in a Mitsubishi edition of a Mustang, 
But good. Oil, very good. 

Old Lige Walker would have gulped his 
tobacco plug clean down his hairy throat to 
have seen Sergeant Erija Warukeru of Shim- 
onoseki, his great-grandson. But the Satsuma 
daimyo would have pinched his delicate 
lemon ear lobe with a faint nod, not without 
approval. And the samurai naval captain 
would have clicked his heels and bowed 
steeply from the hips, the Shinto abbot 
would have scattered with flickering fingers 
the rice grains of benediction . . . Yes, 
good. He was very good, Sergeant Erija 
Warukeru of the Seppukus. 

He took her home, as a bug upon a bullet 
takes it home, and landed her fast and 
clean, as smooth as glass. He stood up, push¬ 
ing back the greenhouse hatch. In his heavy 
flying gear he climbed out sluggishly. Those 
high keen moments of elation when he had 
been hurtling faster than sound into an 
imaginary American giant bomber were over 
now, he felt tired. 

“Very pleasurable Wild Horse,” he said 
with a bow. "Is good, apologetically.” 

"It will do it!” said Colonel Hideoshi-san, 
with a twitching at the side of his mouth 
like laughter. "Even the hairy ones them¬ 
selves have no fighter like it. It will get 
through to them, and glory. You didn’t 
handle it badly, Sergeant Warukeru.” 

It was the first word even of qualified 
praise that he had ever spoken to little 
muddy-eyed foolish Jingo’s son. He still 
resented that it was through the sacrifice of 
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Hideoshi blood that Jingo had become an 
ancestor. But the dog could fly. And perhaps 
he could die as well as a samurai. 

When the Wild Horse had been checked 
over and refueled he took it up himself. He 
was a good flier, one of the best. A man 
does not win the prize of command in the 
imperial air forces, even with the help of 
a few bundles of yen notes in years past, 
without having something to justify it. It 
had not been by paying any yen that Suki 
Hideoshi had been chosen to command the 
Seppukus. 

T HIRTY-SEVEN Wild Horses came out 
of the Osaka factories during the re¬ 
mainder of that month, and in May a hun¬ 
dred and sixty more. They were being 
rushed out at maximum production speed, 
for across the sea and beyond the mountain 
wall of Sian, where the giant bombers were 
assembling, time was moving forward, too. 
Not with any noise, not with any frenzy, 
still inexorably. 

They must be stopped when they came, 
that was all. Nippon must be saved from 
bombing. Let the islands of the sea go, if 
they must. Let everything. But Nippon must 
be saved from that kind of methodical, 
reiterated, crazing bombing which had plas¬ 
tered down on Germany and smashed her. 
Those dreadnaughts must be met and anni¬ 
hilated at the beginning, to the last ship. 
The Seppukus, consecrated to death and 
glory, had no other thought. 

Not Erija only, who must earn the hard 
way to samurai heaven, but all of them. 
They had hesitated, it was true, at Colonel 
Hideoshi-san’s call for volunteers to follow 
him. They had tasted battle and they knew 
the face of death. But only for a quarter 
minute, for as long as it takes men to say 
farewell to life. They had made their vow 
to Amaterasu. They were enrolled among 
the dead. There was even a feeling of jealous 
competition among them which Suki Hide- 
oshi, leader of men, knew how to foster 
and encourage. Not the first to volunteer, 
necessarily, would be the first to heaven’s 
immortal fire. Not he, their leader, neces¬ 
sarily the first. Nor for the first only, all the 
glory. Enough for all of them. Still a com¬ 
petition to be first. For the proud feelings 
that would be in a man’s belly when he 
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stood, a god at Amaterasu’s side, and took 
the salute from the others coming up. 

Be ready for the day! There were intel¬ 
ligence reports which filtered through from 
Sian occasionally. And nameless men paid 
with their lives for some of them. The 
Keto-jin bombers had a wing-span of so 
much. They had engines of so much. They 
could fly at such an altitude and such a 
speed. Not all these reports were accurate, 
of course. Still men paid with their lives for 
some of them. And thought it well worth 
doing to win heaven. 

The Mitsubishi Horses were armed each 
with a standard .37 cannon, firing an explo¬ 
sive contact shell through the hub. A mean 
gun, an engine-blaster, to offer one kind of 
threat which could not be disregarded by 
defense gunners, even at maximum range. 
But not enough, if multiplied by four. 

No weight was wasted on further arma¬ 
ment. Instead, thin-skinned torepdo-shaped 
stainless-steel containers of two thousand 
pounds net weight, designed to fit compact¬ 
ly inside the Wild Horses’ fuselages back of 
the pilots’ seats, arrived from the great 
ordnance plant at Nagasaki—yellow-painted 
sand-weighted dummies to be carried as 
ballast during practice, black-painted white- 
headed living warheads filled with the vola¬ 
tile new German explosive that had five 
times the blast force of TNT. From a dis¬ 
tance as much as an eighth-mile, two hun¬ 
dred ken, it had been calculated, the explo¬ 
sion of one of those warheads would badly 
rip and disrupt one of the great bombers. 
From a hundred ken, they would tear and 
destroy. 

The warheads were stored, as they arrived, 
in earth-and-concrete igloos beyond the far 
end of the field, two miles from the main 
hangars. All normal precautions were taken 
in handling them. Even so, the inevitable 
occurred. A truck crane cable broke in lifting 
one of them, and the resulting blast, rolling 
to the hangars, knocked men down like 
pins and blew stored ships about upon their 
wings. It had been a quarter mile away from 
the ordnance igloos, though, and the stored 
warheads were not touched off. 

From out of Sian, they had not yet come. 
But time was moving forward inexorably. 
The Mitsubishi factories rushed the Wild 
Horses. The Nagasaki ordnance plants had 


completed and sent to Shimonoseki their 
quota of five hundred warheads and three 
hundred practice dummies, more than 
enough for all the ships on hand, more than 
enough for all the Seppukus, and for the 
next group that would follow them, if 
necessary, when they had gone to the last 
man. 

By day and night the Seppukus trained 
against the arrival of the bombers like circus 
tumblers, in tactics repeated over and over, 
added to, improved. 

They couldn’t practice that final, rocket- 
rushing, explosive collision, naturally. Even 
a Japanese god can be blown to hell but 
once. They didn’t have one of the new 
B-29s themselves to practice against, either. 
But they had a reconditioned B-17, and 
they could practice, loaded with dummy 
shells for weight and balance, hitting at it 
in their furious patterns, veering from the 
ultimate collision only in the last yard and 
sometimes not quite then, while it fired at 
them with camera-guns from every angle, 
trying to catch them in the film. 

The Fortress got some chunks dog- 
snapped out of her, in tail, ailerons, and 
wings; and twice two of the Wild Horses 
met together like head-on lightning bolts 
above her, shooting up over her wings from 
opposite sides; and once four of them to¬ 
gether slammed into a flying kindling tangle 
behind her tail, and their debris went whip¬ 
ping down. Their pilots with them, of 
course, dead or still alive; for Jap pilots 
don’t pack silk except in fun, and this wasn’t 
play. 

The small cost of eight ships lost in 
collision, and of five more which sheared 
off their wings on the Fortress itself and 
went down individually, was a cheap one 
for the training that was obtained; and 
the practice showed up well. The films from 
the Fort’s camera-guns disclosed that, out 
of each attack, one or more of the Wild 
Horses would have got through her simu¬ 
lated defense-fire into blast-destroying range 
before taking it. And once Colonel Hide- 
oshi-san himself, and twice Captain Oshima, 
and five times Sergeant Warukeru, would 
have got through to a head-on crash. 

If it had not been for the necessity of 
that last split second of veering off—if 
they had really been set to hurtle straight 
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in to crash—presumably more might have 
got through. . . . 

The Seppukus had warning of the first 
raid of the American sky battleships, in 
middle June. There had been a warming-up 
raid out of Sian on Bangkok far to the 
south in Thailand, which they had staged 
a few weeks before. Some of Suki Hide- 
oshi’s old Burmese squadron had gone up 
against them on that occasion, seven miles 
above the gorges of the Subween river on 
their way back from Bangkok, though with¬ 
out report.' 

Then the word came through from Sian 
that they were going to raid Nippon itself 
on a night in June, their first target the great 
plane works at Osaka. 

VII 

T HE SEPPUKUS had been provided with 
two hundred and eighty-hour Wild 
Horses by then, over losses, enough to put 
all but five of them into the air. 

They drew for it equally, all but Colonel 
Hideoshi-san, and the five who must stay 
upon the ground accepted their destiny with 
stoical samurai faces. Dressed in their high- 
altitude suits like bears, with their white 
sashes wrapped underneath around their 
bellies, they waited in the night-vision hut, 
with the radio crackling all across occupied 
China that the bombers were on their way. 

At the coast the contact was lost, out over 
the spaces of the East China Sea. But it was 
all figured out on tables. If they came 
straight and at full flying speed, a minimum 
of how long before they would hit Osaka. 
Or if they came at cruising speed, and after 
swinging out far to the south, just how long. 
Though it was hard to wait. 

"Honorable hour!” said Colonel Hide- 
oshi. 

They piled out, with banzai yells, to their 
planes tuned up and fueled, loaded with 
their great black and white warheads bearing 
the ideographs of Death, Heaven, and Great 
Jingo. Following Hideoshi-san’s leaping 
ship, in a hornet swarm they took off into 
the blackness. 

In an idling swarm, with throttled mo¬ 
tors, conserving fuel, they buzzed around at 
forty thousand feet above Osaka and the Kii 
Channel to the Inland Sea, keeping radio 
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silence between themselves, but fed by con¬ 
stant reports from the locators on the ground 
eight miles below. No report of the giant 
bombers yet, who had been lost out over 
the East Sea. But they could not head in 
toward Osaka without being picked up 
eighty miles away ... In a far-spreading 
swarm the Seppukus buzzed, nursing gas, 
the wise virgins of them. For an hour and 
fifty minutes. Then the bombers came. 

Only they came over the vast Yawata 
mills, just across the strait from Shimono- 
seki. The Seppukus got the word from a 
dozen frantic locators at once. 

"Raku! Raku! Yawata!” 

A hysterical gibbering and crackling that 
didn’t make sense even in Japanese. But 
Yawata. They bent their Wild Horses on 
their ears, giving their guns to it, and went 
bolting back, in the black sky a flock of 
loosed torpedos. 

They didn’t need their compasses to find 
Yawata. It was burning a hundred miles 
away. They were over the holocaust in half 
an hour, except for one ship which may have 
burned up its fuel, and which landed, a 
pinpoint of white flashing fire an instant, 
somewhere on the black shore or water of 
the Inland Sea. 

But the giant dreadnaughts hadn’t pulled 
themselves up rocking chairs and sat down 
on the porch to rest after arriving at Yawata. 
They had dumped their truck-loads down 
in pattern, and had gone as the black wind 
goes. And there were a million miles of 
night and empty sky, lit by the blazing 
searchlights all around and the great red 
cauldron of the smashed mills below. Like 
a belated roman candle after the fireworks 
are over, one A. A. was still spouting. 

The Wild Horses had burned up their 
fuel. They couldn’t make a sweep of even 
fifty miles out over the black sea, as a face¬ 
saving gesture. 

Across the strait from the flaming mills 
the keto-jins had tossed just one block¬ 
busting egg into the lap of Shimonoseki, 
perhaps- as an expression of .good-luck 
■wishes, perhaps in mere indifference. Stuff 
was still burning in the crater where tin 
Officers’ Club and Major-general Utipi 
Osaki’s big garden-surrounded C. O. rest 
dence had stood, and perhaps the studea 
barracks. 
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The Seppukus, loaded with their death 
warheads, sat down on the floodlighted field 
one by one as a man sits down on eggs. 
Only one of them toward the last, leveling 
off too fast and late, and over-shooting, 
came down hard, in an effort to cut distance, 
and blew a tire and ground-looped on a 
wing, cartwheeling, while they watched with 
tightened bellies. He winged over three 
times before the stuff went off. But he was 
down at the far end of the field by then, 
and it was a big relief. 

Colonel Hideoshi-san was the last man 
down, waiting for them all to clear before 
him. He had run out of fuel, consequently, 
and had to bring it down dead-stick. The 
Seppukus, at the floodlights’ edge watched 
him with impassive faces as he came in, 
his club turning over only slowly in the 
wind pressure, his wings seeming to waver 
like a tight-rope walker descending with two 
fans. He leveled off a little high, and for 
a breathless moment seemed to hang in air 
ten feet off the runway tarmac, loaded with 
Death, Heaven, and Great Jingo, before he 
pancaked. His tires hit hard, but the stuff 
did not go off, and with dead stick he rolled 
on a little farther. 

Lean and arrogant of face, with thin cool 
slant eyes, a curled lip, he got out, Suki 
Hideoshi of the Seppukus, lifting out with 
him his samurai swofd, while they bowed 
respectfully around him. And if for a mo¬ 
ment he had awaited the white blast, as 
they had, which would take him to Ama- 
terasu, he showed no sign of any wear from 
that suspenseful moment. 

"If Colonel-san will permit unworthi¬ 
ness,” said Captain Oshima, bowing, "it was 
very honorable dead-stick landing, with ex¬ 
plosive w'arhead eager. Painfully we awaited 
consequences.” 

"I save my detonation for the heart of a 
keto-jin bomber,” said Suki Hideoshi with 
contempt. "The possibility of any less glor¬ 
ious death would not occur to me.” 

His face twitched. 

"We have not done well, he said. "Not 
one of us. Our bellies have been mocked. 
Let it not again happen. By our place upon 
the roll of the dead. By the white sashes 
that we wear. By the vow sworn to Ama- 
terasu.” 

One of the great flying dreadnaughts 


had been brought down, though not by 
them. The prize German 105 A. A.s which 
ringed Yawata, that could hurl fifty 
pounds of exploding shell up fifty thousand 
feet in stream almost as quick as a machine- 
gun, had caught one of the huge keto-jins 
with a slather of frenzied bursts, as she 
came in on her run, netted by the lights, 
and had smashed a wing from her. They 
had continued to pump bursting steel into 
her as she wavered, sprawled, and went 
careening outward down toward the sea, 
still followed by the lights. And she had 
hit with fire five miles offshore in the deep 
sea. 

So the keto-jins were not immortal. Two 
others, moreover, had come down with 
motor failure in Honan and Shansi on the 
way home, intelligence reported—one of 
them so close to the lines that Nakajima 
fighter-bombers of the 389th had been able 
to blast it and burn it to a skeleton where 
it had landed. 

But the Seppukus had got neither of 
them. 

T HEY came again. Only three nights ago 
it had been that they had come. Again 
there had been the previous word from 
Sian that the next target would be Osaka. 
A man had given his life for that one word. 
But this time it wasn’t fully believed. 

There were the radios beginning to crackle 
out of China three nights ago at midnight, 
and the Seppukus had been alerted. All 
across occupied China the warnings crack¬ 
ling, while the Seppukus had bound on their 
sashes and dressed and warmed their en¬ 
gines and examined every fitting, and 
waited. Again the keto-jins had vanished on 
the long grind out over the East Sea. 

They hit Osaka at hour three, an hour 
before dawn, from two directions, half of 
them coming up the Kii Channel eight 
miles high, the remainder coming in from 
the east, across the mountains from Ovari 
Bay, upon the wings of a roof tail-wind, 
after feinting for Nayoga. There were more 
than twice as many of them tonight, and 
they patterned it, lifting the great motor- 
works and airplane plants factory by factory 
to the sky. The Seppukus had word as they 
came in up Kii. Death, Heaven, and Great 
Jingo, they took off after Hideoshi-san. 


CHARIOT 

Saving only this time the banzais until later. 

The Wild Horses came in at forty thou¬ 
sand feet, through the smoke-filled wheel¬ 
ing searchlights and the hurtling hollyhocks 
of flak, just as the last of the great bombers 
was finishing its run and wheeling seaward. 
There were sheets and cones of red tracer 
in the sky that night, and bursting blasts 
of great white light as Wild Horse war¬ 
heads exploded, miles above the Kii Chan¬ 
nel and out over die black water a hundred 
miles away. 

They were beyond check by ground lo¬ 
cators in ten minutes, out over deep ship¬ 
less ocean. What death diey had done to 
the great keto-jin dreadnaughts could only 
be pieced together and estimated by the 
jabbering talk they shot at each other, by 
the warhead explosions that were seen, and 
by the number of them who did not come 
back to Shimonoseki. There were seventeen 
who, at one moment or another, shouted 
that they were on one of the great bombers 
and were hitting into it, with a banzai; and 
these seventeen announcements were fol¬ 
lowed by a total of twelve white flashes in 
the sky. The others, it might be assumed, 
were among those white bursts which hit 
far down upon the sea. 

Of those twelve sky explosions, how 
many occurred within destructive or dis¬ 
ruptive range of the great bombers could 
only be discovered in Sian. There was one, 
the brightest of them, which must be crossed 
off as without consequence altogether, since 
it was caused by two of the Wild Horses 
themselves meeting headlong, in what ap¬ 
peared to have been a mutual mistake, im¬ 
mediately after Major Shimmu, the hero of 
Manila, and Lieutenant Bugi, the wild 
Burma ace, had shouted their triumphant 
banzais. Suki Hideoshi observed the meeting 
with regret, being near enough to see, and 
climbed for higher sky. 

At the least, however, there was one of 
the great dreadnaughts brought down, 
for a lifejacket with a drowned keto-jin 
flier in it w'as found the next day by a 
destroyer squadron investigating the sea. 
Suki Hideoshi reported the number as seven¬ 
teen confirmed, limiting himself to the 
number of Seppuku banzais. This number 
was cut down by the war department to 
6—Wines— Winter 
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twenty-eight, and over the radio was further 
reduced to forty-three. 

Of the Wild Horses, there were a hun¬ 
dred and four which did not come back to 
Shimonoseki. But not all of those could be 
chalked up to the blasting conefire of the 
bombers’ drumming guns. Two were 
brought down by the gardens of flak holly¬ 
hocks above Osaka, as they went hurtling 
into it at the very first. There were five or 
six which continued following after the 
great bombers into the dawn, to their last 
drop of fuel, and went down three or five 
hundred miles out from shore as the red 
sun of Amaterasu rose in clouds above the 
sea. 

The sea is six miles deep there, the deep¬ 
est in the world. And- what is now deep, 
was high. 

Erija— 

Erija missed. 

H E missed three nights ago, that second 
time, above Osaka, when heaven’s 
fiery gates had clapped open for some Sep¬ 
pukus, and gods had been born, as complete¬ 
ly as he had missed, with all of them, in 
that first raid on Yawata. 

Missed complete. He was tearing in 
through the mushrooming flowers of flak, 
in the lead of all the torpedo rush toward 
the great racing keto-jins. A piece of hot 
metal made in Essen of Swedish ore, no 
bigger than a bent finger, flew out and tore 
through his roaring Kinsei motor, ripping 
out fuel lines and oil and super-charger 
as a woman’s bent finger rips the basting 
seams from cloth. 

Like that. No more. A piece of crazy 
ripping metal that a man wouldn’t even 
feel in his own belly. But it hits him in 
the motor, and he feels it. His Mitsubishi 
was a dead ship in the air. 

He cut his switches, closed all his gas 
connections, as the stuff cascaded back over 
the greenhouse. Dead-stick, he went down. 

The sky above him was spread and criss 
crossed by those red coning hoses, was 
pocked by the great explosion flashes, all 
traveling seaward at seven miles a minute. 
Heaven’s gates were clapping open, gods 
were banzaiing the entering heros, Ama¬ 
terasu on her throne was giving them her 
fiery smile. Perhaps Uncle Suki himself 
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was there already, the proudest and the most 
eager first to enter, Colonel of the Son of 
Heaven’s Own Immortal Suicides, with his 
cool thin eyes and cool curled smile, his 
samurai sword in hand. Perhaps Captain 
Oshima, Major Shimmu, Lieutenant Bugi, 
Captain Takawashi of the princely name, 
already were all there. But not Sergeant 
Erija Warukeru. Not a Warukeru in all 
heaven. 

Perhaps never. Never with Uncle Suki 
and all the samurai Hideoshis. Never with 
honorable Grandfather Joro Hideoshi, who 
had been a brave assistant paymaster in the 
Russian war and had crept out at night 
after the Russians had retreated to empty 
the pockets of the big blond dead soldiers, 
obtaining thereby many letters from their 
wives and other documents of military im¬ 
portance for the intelligence as well as a 
pocketful of rubles and copper kopecks for 
himself. Never with honorable Great-grand¬ 
father Captain Jugu Hideoshi, the immortal 
hero of the Yalu and Wei-hai-wei, who had 
sunk seven junks loaded with pigtailed 
Chinese coolies, and three fishing sampans, 
and some river houseboats, more ships than 
the Americans had lost at Midway. Nev¬ 
er with honorable Great-great-great-great¬ 
grandfather Ichi Hideoshi, who had been 
the emperor’s own Imperial Bed-maker and 
Emptier of Pots, and had burned himself 
upon the emperor’s funeral pyre. Never 
with all the samurai Hideoshis through all 
the ages eternal. In Amaterasu’s bright fire. 

Oh, yes, he would be with them! Sodesu! 
He was a Seppuku. He had Uncle Suki’s 
word on it that they would all reach heaven. 
He was a god already. But it must come to 
him the hard way, because of his tainted 
blood. 

It would not be easy, as it might be 
for Uncle Suki. 

Not tonight again, though. Down. 

A cone of searchlights focussed on him 
at thirty thousand feet. The battle had raced 
fifty miles away to southward, out over sea. 
He threw his com switch. 

"Despicable Sergeant Warukeru of hon¬ 
orable Colonel Hideoshi’s Seppukus from 
Shimonoseki, Wild Horse Number 147, to 
Osaka flight command,” he said. "Ignomin- 
iously descending, with body of honorable 
.motor killed in battle that has returned.to 


ancestors. Humbly petitioning landing di¬ 
rections. Over.” 

"Osaka flight command to Sergeant War¬ 
ukeru of the Seppukus. Carrying warhead? 
Over.” 

"Sergeant Warukeru, Seppukus, to flight 
command. Humble warhead, apologetically, 
always carried by honorable Seppukus, or 
their bellies would lose face. Seeking land¬ 
ing directions on smooth convenient field. 
Thank you so much. Over.” 

"Flight command to Sergeant Warukeru, 
Seppukus. Kindly get hell from here, says 
general. Oblige by dropping into ocean, 
Seppuku, at once. Thank you so much. 
Goodbye.” 

"Ignorant Sergeant Warukeru, Seppukus, 
to Osaka flight command,” he said. "With 
eager warhead, dead-stick, still descending 
above you. Regret ignorance location of 
ocean. Will you kindly light up stretch of 
beach to indicate? Otherwise must continue 
descent until sudden contact with you, so 
sorry. Over.” 

"Flight command to Sergeant Warukeru, 
Seppukus,” said the com in haste. "Kindly 
oblige by taking head southwest for beach 
proving ground on Kii Point. Has been 
ordered to be illuminated for landing. Ac¬ 
knowledge, please. Over.” 

"Thank you so much,” said Erija. 

Fifteen thousand feet below, three or four 
miles away, lights came on beside dark 
water. A searchlight blazed out along the 
shore, illuminating long white ghostly 
sand, as he came down toward it. An army 
proving ground, remote. They were taking 
no chances with a Seppuku. Death, Heaven, 
and Great Jingo. 

They had spotted half a dozen truck- 
borne searchlights on it now, for a mile, 
from the top of a row of dunes or rocks 
beside it. It was clear enough. White sand. 
Darker patches on it, which might be soft. 
Still, he must take it. 

He put down his wheels as he came 
around in a last spiral. He pushed back 
his greenhouse hatch, unsnapped his belt, 
let down his flaps, and came sliding down 
the groove at it. 

He took it like velvet, dead stick, and 
rushed forward down the beach, rolling 
smoothly, for an instant. A feeling in his 
pants . . . soft sand ... a cluster of half- 
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buried rocks rising from the beach a quarter- 
mile ahead— 

He was up on his seat then. He went out 
of it within the instant, like a ball, and olf 
the wing, with arched shoulders, somer¬ 
saulting sidewards. She was still doing 
sixty when he went off, and he rolled to 
the edge of the dune which fringed the 
beach. There was a deep pocket in the sand 
where a twelve-incher of the proving ground 
had plowed on, and he went down into it, 
still in the roll. But fast. 

The Wild Horse hit the soft sand two 
hundred feet ahead, and went rushing like 
a mud-horse forward, sticking her nose 
down toward the buried rocks. She hit them, 
still doing forty, and this was it. A white 
light flared from her, and a puff of vacu¬ 
umed air sucked inward, and then all the 
world was filled with the expanding fire 
and roar and the great white traveling 
flare like an exploding sun. It passed over 
Erija’s head where he lay curled at the bot¬ 
tom of the sand pit, with his face buried. 

After a while he got up, and brushed 
the sand off his heavy flying clothes, and 
from his face and hands. He examined a 
rent in the knee of his coveralls, with a 
shake of his broad brown face and a dark 
frown. He was a Seppuku, heaven-vowed 
and born. But not for nothing. Not even 
samurais always like that dish. 

He climbed up to the top of the dunes, 
and went on back to where the nearest of 
the searchlights was located, a quarter mile 
back, in from the dune edge. Glass splinters 
lay about the truck. It had skewed around, 
ripping off its tires, and the light was cock¬ 
eyed. 

It hadn’t been damaged too much, how¬ 
ever. 

The dune wall had taken the blast, 
and channeled it down the beach and out 
over the sea. The crew got up from where 
they lay on the ground, and Erija bowed 
to them, and they to him, exchanging civil¬ 
ized inquiries about the health of each 
other’s honorable ancestors. 

After the exchange of courtesies, they 
took him to the proving ground barracks, 
where he spent the night; and the next day 
traveling back to Shimonoseki. 

So his Number 147 was one of the Wild 
Horses which did not come back. 


VIII 

E XCEPT for Erija’s Wild Horse and the 
hundred and three others that did not 
come back, either, and the rent in Erija’s 
flying suit and a few sprains and bruises to 
his tough brown hide, strong muscles, and 
hard bones, the only casualty suffered by 
the Seppukus from that second raid of the 
keto-jin dreadnaughts was suffered by Colo¬ 
nel Hideoshi himself. 

He, Suki Hideoshi, commanding officer 
of the Son of Heaven’s Own Suicides, had 
missed again that night, as had a good two- 
thirds of his squadron, obviously—the al¬ 
most two-thirds who had brought their ships 
back, and presumably a few others like 
Erija who hadn’t. Against the vow to 
Amaterasu, they had failed a second time 
to crash into the keto-jins and blast them 
from the sky to the last ship and go to that 
white glory. Seventeen was the most which 
could be counted on with certainty, at the 
best, of the keto-jins destroyed. 

So it was in a sublime rage at his own 
failure, and that of the remaining survivors, 
that Colonel Hideoshi-san had come back 
at dawn and landed. Some of the mechanics 
told Erija of his rage. He had almost hurled 
his Wild Horse down upon the field, as if 
begging Amaterasu to take him. 

His time had not yet come, however. He 
had hurled it down, with a dust-raising 
bounce. But beneath him there had re¬ 
mained quiescent Death, Heaven, and Great 
Jingo. He had got out, still in his heavenly 
samurai rage, carrying his samurai sword to 
buckle on. And it had been his samuraiship 
that had caused the casualty he had suffered. 
His sword had caught between his legs and 
sent him sprawling on his face. And when 
the samurai Seppukus had rushed to him 
and picked him up, it was found that, in 
addition to having gravel in his face, he 
had a sprained ankle. 

By noon, after he had slept, it was swol¬ 
len and painful. The Shimonoseki chief 
surgeon, when Colonel Hideoshi had hob¬ 
bled into the hospital, had shaken his brown 
shaven skull with professional sobriety while 
he examined it. No bones broken, no torn 
ligaments, but the colonel of the Seppukus 
must keep off it a few days. No flying, of 
course, or other duties, unless in case of 
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extreme emergency, for about a week. 

He was the kind of doctor who always 
orders a man to bed for a week with a head 
cold. Of course, a sprained ankle should be 
treated gently. Particularly a colonel’s. 

Since he was thus sick-listed, and since' 
there was no conceivable possibility under 
heaven that the great dreadnaught bombers 
would come again out of Sian for another 
month or more, after the raid they had just 
completed, Suki Hideoshi had requested 
permission from the commanding general 
of Shimonoseki for four days’ leave to visit 
his home, and his request had been granted. 
When a man is ill, and there is no particular 
need for him, no chance for glory, home is 
the place for him, where his womenfolks 
can heat his bath for him and rub his back, 
and put his kimono on him and his straw 
slippers, and kneel beside him to feed him 
with chopsticks, and perform all those other 
continual and incessant little attentions 
which make the Japanese man what he is. 
So the general said, giving leave to Colonel 
Hideoshi. 

Those are all things which any Japanese 
knows. But generals always like to state the 
commonplace, and colonels always listen 
politely and admiringly. Suki had already 
gone to Nagasaki—flown down there by 
one of Shimonoseki’s ferry pilots in an 
obsolescent Aichi 98 which was used for 
taxi service—by the time Sergeant Erija 
Warukeru returned from Osaka by train, 
late that night. 

Uncle Suki’s home was of course, that 
same big stone house on Rari Point, across 
the blue bay waters from the crowded 
central section of Nagasaki, which Elijah 
Valliant Walker, U. S. Navy deserter—the 
strong boy, the rich boy, the handsome 
blond boy with the winning smile—had 
built when he had landed at Nagasaki from 
Pearl a half century ago, to curse the U. S. 
A. for himself and his son’s son, to marry 
the daughter of a chinless lemon-yellow 
daimyo, to settle down to a life of fearing 
earthquakes, drinking, watching through 
hazy reddened eyes the wooden painted 
faces of the geisha in their grave formal 
dances, to drink more,, to stagger, to have 
the brown boys trip him up and laugh, to 
stumble through the bleak long drunken 
years, with the dim hope that it was only 


a fear of earthquakes which was wrong 
with him, down the long road to hell. But 
at the last like a man into the fire. At last 
like a man, and roaring as he faced it. 

That was Uncle Suki’s home, of course. 
It had been his home, as senior male, ever 
since the pious double-suicide—most honor¬ 
able in the sight of the gods—of his honor¬ 
able sister Umata and his honorable brother- 
in-law Jingo Warukeru. It had always been 
the home, as well, since Jingo Warukeru 
married Umata, of Duki’s father, of his two 
other sisters, of their husbands the high 
school teacher and the meter-reader, and of 
the progeny of those samurai marriages 
which had annually come along. 

It was still Erija’s home, too, of course. 
However, he had not lived in it since Jingo’s 
death, but had been away at Shinto school, 
and then in the air service. He had visited 
it only twice, and then briefly—once just 
before he had entered the air service, and 
again the day after he had joined the Sep¬ 
pukus, and both times with the same pur¬ 
pose, to bow to his father’s ashes for ten 
minutes, and then go. 

For he might have always despised his 
little buck-toothed muddy-eyed father, but 
he was a Japanese. And it was the right 
thing for a Japanese to bow to his ancestors. 
It gave him a good feeling in his belly, 
even if they were apes. He had bowed also 
to the ashes of Elijah Walker, that keto-jin 
grandfather for whom he had been named, 
whom he had never seen. 

Only for ten minutes, and then to go. 
The big stone house had been overflowing 
with Raruwatas and Uniritas, the meter- 
readers and the high school professors, and 
their uncounted progeny. 

They were all his relatives. They were all 
good Japanese. They all worked in the ship¬ 
yards and the big naval gun-plants across 
the bay; they worked hard, and they worked 
tirelessly, like all Japanese, for the glory 
of the Sun God and the military lordship 
of their race; and there were hundreds of 
them, or there would soon be; and someday 
thousands, and ten thousands, all living in 
or around the stone house which the old 
keto-jin Erija Warukeru had built for a 
daimyo’s tea-tinted daughter on Rari Point 
overlooking Nagasaki Bay. 

All his relatives, and good Japanese. Still 
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the air force seemed more like home to 
Sergeant Erija Warukeru. So on his brief 
visits he had not stayed . . . 

So Uncle Suki had gone home to Naga¬ 
saki on four days’ leave, leaving Captain 
Oshima in command for the routine details 
while he should be away. The old Aichi had 
landed him at the little planeless emergency 
fighter field a quarter mile from the house, 
and he had got out, and had hobbled up 
the hill, to the house where he was lord and 
master, as senior male,‘to bask in the obei¬ 
sances of his sisters and their husbands and 
their hundred children, to have them wait 
on him and come to his handclapping and 
bathe his feet and scratch his back, and be 
the god on earth that only a Japanese male 
in his own home can be. 

Though that is not the same, by any 
means, as to be a god in heaven. 

Erija Warukeru felt very sorry for Uncle 
Suki. Yet for himself he felt glad, too. For 
tonight, only three days after the raid on 
Osaka, only two days after Uncle Suki had 
left for home and Erija had come back him¬ 
self to Shimonoseki without his ship, the 
keto-jins had come again. 

T HERE had been no warning out of 
China this time that they were coming. 
Where they came from, only Amaterasu 
might know. Perhaps from Saipan. But 
they had come, they had come in a great 
swarm, to strike at Nagasaki, out of the sea. 

Blasting at the great shipyards where the 
carriers and battleships were being rushed, 
at the Nakajima plants, at the great ord¬ 
nance plants where Death, Heaven and 
Great Jingoes themselves had been made. 
Giant keto-jin bombers over Nagasaki, in 
a great swarm. The frantic cry had come to 
the Seppukus at Shimonoseki at nine o’clock 
tonight. 

It could not have come at a better hour. 
Their bellies were full of food, and not 
yet too much sak£. The Wild Horses, always 
fueled and always primed, always kept 
loaded with the great black white-headed 
warheads since the first raid, were ready. 
Nagasaki, a hundred miles across Kiushu 
to its. south west tip, was less than fifteen 
minutes from them, with roaring throttles 
open, as the Wild Horses fly. 

And the bombers were many. They were 
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patterning it. They were blotting out Naga¬ 
saki. They would be at it for an hour, at 
least. Many of them. Many. But not so 
many as the Seppukus. Each man take his 
keto-jin and each go into it. Tonight kill all 
of them! Kill them all, Seppukus, and die 
as the gods die! . . . Led by Captain Oshima, 
crash-scarred, shaven-skulled, with his blaz¬ 
ing fanatic eyes, they took off within ten 
minutes from the alarm. 

It had been fortunate for Erija that Uncle 
Suki wasn’t there, or he would have had no 
ship. But there was Uncle Suki’s Number 1 
available for him. 

"Take it, Sergeant Warukeru!” said Cap¬ 
tain Oshima. "Kill two keto-jins with it, 
and kill them twice! For Hideoshi-san’s sake, 
samurai! And if you don’t kill your keto-jin 
in it tonight, go into a wall and die!” 

And over Nagasaki, headlong, high at the 
roof, with the great bombers rushing on 
their runs above the stratus veil, and the 
locators bleating. Far below, on Rari Point, 
Uncle Suki, Colonel Hideoshi-san, must 
watch them futilely. He could only exhort 
them. He could not die. 

Tonight to die as the gods die! Poor 
Uncle Suki. He had missed his chance for 
glory. He would never die as the gods die. 
Though he had tried. 

Tonight! 

And now! 

"To Colonel Hideoshi-san of the Sep¬ 
pukus, Sergeant Erija Warukeru, a dog on 
earth, a god in heaven, now says banzai!” 

At her! At her great blue ghostly stream¬ 
ers, her great long shadow rushing! At her! 
Too close now for her to miss my blast, 
though she get me before I hit . . . 

Sergeant Warukeru of the Seppukus, on 
his way to his samurai heaven. 

IX 

T HERE were 'eleven men in the great 
bomber. 

Their names were Brandt, Cantwell, 
Coffey, Dalton, Hilario, Laughing Horse, 
Novak, Sanchez, Sonnabend, Schulz, and 
Walker. 

One of them wore a major’s oak leaves, 
and one a captain’s silver bars. Two of 
them were second lieutenants, and the 
rest sergeants. 
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They came from eight states, Mexico, 
and two European countries. They had 
been high school boys and college boys, 
or farmers, or insurance salesmen or soda- 
jerkers, or had worked in mines. They all 
belonged to the Causcasian race, more or 
less, except Ed Laughing Horse, who was 
a Cree. The oldest of them, Pop Cant¬ 
well, the senior gunner, was thirty, and 
a regular Army sergeant. The youngest 
of them, Jim Hilario, the tail-gunner, was 
not yet seventeen, though that's not on the 
record. 

Their individual names, their ranks, their 
ages, or where they had been born or what 
their ancestors had been or they had been, 
makes no difference, anyway. They were a 
team, in the same ship, to live and die 
together. 

They were proud and confident of their 
great Boeing. As any men had better be 
of the' ship they fly, or they had better 
not be in the air. But it was a 29, and 
that was something. It was armored, pow¬ 
erful and fast. It had cost a million dol¬ 
lars. It could fly a quarter way around the 
world without stopping at a pump for 
gas. All you would need was an aerial 
Joe’s Gas and Hamburger every six thou¬ 
sand miles, and you could keep on for¬ 
ever. 

It wasn’t impregnable, they realized that. 
Not even a surface battleship is. A direct 
hit by five-inch A. A., the only kind of 
gun that could reach them at their height, 
might bring them down. It had done it at 
Yawata. But a man can walk along a city 
street and have a brick fall on his head. 
And nobody lives forever. 

They had abundant defense fire to hold 
off attacking bandits, anyway. If a swarm 
came at them, and one got in to punch 
them, they could take it. 

They sat at the controls, they adjusted 
the bombsight, they watched the quivering 
dial needles of the instrument board; they 
stood at their guns or lay cocooned in the 
blisters; wherever their stations were. They 
had done it before, over other targets in 
other skies, in Liberators and Forts. Now 
they had come, in the biggest ship of all, 
at the end of die longest hop of all, to blast 
Japan in her war-making heart. 

Enigmatic Japan, drifting on below. 


Ninety million fanatic brown people, wor¬ 
shiping strange fiery gods. 

Red tracer cut across the sky a mile to 
the left. 

"Pilot to crew,” said Major Killer 
Brandt. "Night-prowling bandits aloft.” 

A great white light exploded in the 
night a mile below. 

’’Christmas, did you see that!” 

"What in hell was it?” 

Even to the most blase of them, veterans 
of Berlin, Ploesti, Schweinfurt in its prime, 
that great white bursting light was some¬ 
thing new. 

"Looked to me like some kind of a rocket 
bomb. I’d sure hate to have been in the 
same ballpark with her.” 

"That’s just where we are, Pop,” said 
Gloomy Dalton. "In their own ballpark. 
The Toughtown Sluggers. Ninety million 
Toughtowners in the bleachers down be¬ 
low, all hollering and raving for our blood. 
The game isn’t over when we bust the horse- 
hide from the apple. We’ve still got to 
get over the fence and out of town. Boy, 
if those fans ever got hold of us!” 

"Oh, Sergeant, don’t give me the creeps!” 
said Abe Sonnabend in falsetto. 

From the tail guns Jimmy Hilario gave 
a dutiful laugh. He was the only one. 

"B-29 under attack, ten o’clock, low!” 
said Novak. 

Two miles off the port wing, red tracers 
had erupted like a bursting rocket. A hedge¬ 
hog of spiked fire. Another sun-white burst 
of light exploded off there. In the edge of its 
rushing glare a Boeing stood on its tail, like 
a pencil-long dragon-fly. Careening, it 
whipped downward, as the glare faded. 

Big Ed Laughing Horse grunted. 

"It looks like we’re hitting into some¬ 
thing,” said Jamoke Coffey. 

Gloomy grunted. 

"Just so long as nothing hits into us.” 

"Bombardier to crew,” said Lieutenant 
Walker. "Gear the com. 261, 262. Hold 
her, Major. We’re right down the alley.” 

"Take your time, Lige,” said Killer 
Brandt. 

They were watchful at their guns. Pop 
Cantwell. Big Ed Laughing Horse. Gloomy 
Dalton. Abe Sonnabend. Anton Novak. 
Jamoke Coffe. Little Jimmy Hilario in the 
tail glass-house, not yet seventeen, but a 
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lightning-fast skeet-shooter who could cover 
half a sky w-ith solid steel from his mul¬ 
tiple guns. Pop Cantwell had asked per¬ 
mission for them to blow the guns as they 
came in over the black sea. The guns were 
hot. 

Through the black frost-crystal night, 
above the ultimate stratus mist, toward the 
target of the mile-high fires. They were 
the last in across the target. It was the 
cat’s corner of the stove. It was always 
hot. Flak bursting up ahead, and plenty 
now. Night bandits were aloft. 

They had leveled out upon their bomb¬ 
ing run. At the Norden sight Lieutenant 
Lige Walker, whose father had been an am¬ 
bassador, whose grandfather a justice, fair¬ 
haired, thin, precise, seraphic-cool. At the 
controls Killer Brandt and Captain Heinie 
Schulz, born in Stettin. Lieutenant Steve 
Sanchez at the board, holding a dark brown 
cigarette cupped in dark brown fingers, with 
black arachnidan eyes upon the pulse-beat of 
the great four-bladed engines. Those seven 
at the guns, watching with skeet-shooting 
eyes, Cree eyes, silver marksman’s-medal 
eyes, from every angle. There were no better 
men. 

But their huge dragonfly Boeing, rushing 
straight through that vast black sky, 
loomed bigger than a black-lacquered Mit¬ 
subishi, wheeling like a gnat. They didn’t 
see the Wild Horse of Sergeant Erija Waru- 
keru of the Seppukus till it was torpedoing 
at them. 

"Bandit, close in, three o’clock!” 

A bandit, and a champion. His buck¬ 
toothed half-breed little father, poor fool¬ 
ish little Jingo, had been neither. But he 
was both. He was a bandit and a cham¬ 
pion both, Sergeant Erija Warukeru of 
the Seppukus. And he came riding Death, 
Heaven, and Great Jingo like a black 
meteor straight to the white blast of fire. 

A half mile off, they would have got 
him. A matter of seconds only. But by 
the fatal margin he had seen the shadow 
of the Boeing, and headed to crash straight 
into it, before they knew that he was loose 
from hell. 

The guns hammered and the hail poured. 
But he was within a hundred yards then 
of the great doomed keto-jin ship. Even at 
twice the distance the blast of one of those 
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hair-triggered warheads of the Seppukus 
would have brought her death. 

S OME ships must die, and she must die. 

There are always those that don’t come 
back. 

Only it wasn’t actually the Wild Horse 
Number 1 of Colonel Suki Hideoshi of 
the Seppukus, nor Sergeant Erija Waru¬ 
keru of that fanatic suicide squadron in 
his banzai rush to glory, which got Killer 
Brandt’s big So Sorry Please in that raid 
over Nagasaki—just for the record of how 
she died. 

Actually the Mitsubishi of Colonel Suki 
Hideoshi of the Suicides didn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with it. And Sergeant Erija 
Warukeru, though bound with the w’hite 
sash and sworn to death, might as well— 
for all the jingo that he hit her with— 
have been pedaling a velocipede down a 
sidewalk in Yokohama. 

It was the flak that got her, in that 
instant before he crashed her. The same 
that has got many other good ships in other 
hot, if less sinister, skies. They had Ger¬ 
man guns there at Nagasaki—some of 
them perhaps just unloaded from newly 
arrived submarines. Nagasaki had been the 
terminal port for the cargo U-boats for 
two years; and so they had the gu*s. They 
may have had German gunners, too. It 
would be a nice berth for Nordic sons of 
heaven fond of samisens and brown tea. 

They had been caught with their 
kimonos up by the Boeings, it might be. 
Half of the big ships had rushed in and 
over on their runs before the guns had 
begun to spout at all. But before it was 
three-quarters over they were getting hot. 
The best was reserved, as always, for the 
last. And that was Killer Brandt’s place 
in the receiving line. They laid a carpet 
for him. 

A 105 explosive crashed into the Boeing’s 
number 1 engine, muffling her with red light 
and a blast of rushing metal and smoke, 
and swerving her from her course. Bursting 
between her hull and the hurtling Mitsu¬ 
bishi, the concussion batted the black sui¬ 
cide ship upward as it came, with the 
same blast of breath. It went hurtling over 
in the red exploding smoke. 

Within the hundredth-second click of a 
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fast camera shutter. That was all the men 
in the big stricken Boeing knew of it. The 
Jap ship hadn’t flamed, and they didn’t 
know if they had got it. If it had been 
heading to shoot under them in the last 
split instant, it would have crashed straight 
into them—it was that close. But it had 
gone over like a bullet batted upward, 
amidst the hail of smoke and metal, taking 
some of the A. A. blast itself. 

They didn’t have time to follow it with 
the portside and turret guns. Immediately 
the big ship was struck again, in the left 
wing, close inboard, and the flak came 
tearing through into the cabin. Her armor 
wasn’t made to withstand such a direct 
burst. 

Three engines out, and a wing folding. 
Out in her nose Lige Walker got his bombs 
away, dumping them with piano speed on 
the release buttons, as the red smoke burst 
all about her, and she heeled. She was a 
bug within a fiery carpet. She was hit 
with a direct burst in the after bomb com¬ 
partment as she swung over, or perhaps 
with two bursts simultaneously, cracking 
off her tail. In the smoke she was going 
down, and the fire was licking in her. 

They were all good men. At the wheel 
Major Brandt, the Killer, swinging her 
over, must have fought to keep her in the 
air, with all the furious strength of his 
prodigious shoulders, of his ox heart; and 
Heinie Schulz beside him. Inside the cabin 
they seized extinguishers and tarpaulins, 
those who were still alive, fighting at the 
fire. They were men of an instinct and tra¬ 
dition to keep fighting to the last. But she 
wd? going down with her tail and a wing 
off, burning. 

Novak and Sonnabend were dead be¬ 
neath their guns. Little Jimmy Hilario had 
gone when the tail broke off. Gloomy Dal¬ 
ton clutched his breast, with his lifeblood 
in his hands—he would never slap the ap¬ 
ple again over the Dodgers’ fence. He was 
dying. 

Killer Brandt had heeled her away, back 
around from the target fires and search¬ 
lights, trying to get her away out over 
the sea. But it was still Nippon below. 

They had been one team, to live and 
die together. But it was not to be that 
for them. They were men of a tradition. 


of an instinct, which does not accept self- 
immolation, so long as life is possible. At 
eight thousand feet Killer Brandt gave the 
order, and they began heading out. 

Some of them would land in water, and 
some on beaches, and some behind high 
garden walls. But it would be all Japan. 
Perhaps it would have been better for 
them if Sergeant Erija Warukeru had hit 
them in a white blaze of glory, and they 
had all gone together, instantly. 

But that was the way it was, just for 
the record. It was a carpet of bursting 
flak, and not a suicidal Jap plane’s ex¬ 
ploding blast, which got the So Sorry Please 
in that raid over Nagasaki. 

X 

T HIS isn’t the story of Killer Brandt’s 
big bomber, though, brought down 
over Japan; nor of her eleven men, some 
dead in the sky, and some who headed out 
to keep living to the last. They were all 
good men, they were the best, but not sui¬ 
cidal heroes. They believed in life; they 
did not believe in war as the purpose and 
end of existence. Abe Sonnabend had want¬ 
ed to be a dress designer, and Anton 
Novak to be a mine foreman, and Gloomy 
Dalton to retire some day to his Ford agency 
and play one-cat with his boys. So with the 
rest of them, born in eight states and three 
foreign countries. They loved life enough 
to be willing to die for it. 

But their stories have been told in other 
skies, more brightly. And will be told 
many times again, no doubt, until there 
are greater wars. There have been other 
men like them, and will continue to be, or 
the nation would not endure. 

This is the story of Seppukus, of Colonel 
Suki Hideoshi’s Own Heavenly Seppukus, 
that fanatic squadron wearing the white 
sash and sworn to glorious death. 

There have been other men like them, 
too. Through ages eternal, it is their boast 
and pride. A fierce and bloody warrior 
race, ninety millions of them, worshiping 
hell’s fiery gods and crazed with death. 
It was Erija Warukeru’s misfortune to be 
a quarter white, and so a dog upon earth 
among them. Still he was mostly of the 
samurai blood, and completely of the 
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samurai training from the time he had 
drunk his mother’s milk. He had one 
thought at a time in his head, and his 
feelings were in his belly. Now his belly 
was all black. 

He had missed. 

He had gone hurtling over the elongated 
bow of the huge rushing keto-jtn bomber 
within three feet, borne upward on the 
top wave of the red exploding blast, not 
knowing for a moment that he had missed 
it, not believing he could miss. For a 
moment he even mistook the flak burst it¬ 
self for the last detonating fire. Whip¬ 
ping on, through the black sky, on his way 
to the samurai heaven. 

But it wasn't heaven. He was still in 
the Wild Horse, the Wild Horse Number 
1 of his revered Uncle Suki, streaking at 
seven miles a minute through the frost- 
crystal night, with cold fingers and numb 
feet, breathing oxygen, and not heaven’s 
flame. The fiery sun was still a million 
miles away. As he swept upward and over 
in a loop, laying the small dim stars be¬ 
neath his lacquered wings, it seemed even 
farther, straight up through the black core 
of earth above him, a long way to climb. 

For the third time he had missed the 
keto-jins. He was a dog who had cried 
Banzai!, and had not gone to death. 

He understood, a flak blast had thrown 
him up. The concussion had been direct 
and slamming, not like the flak three nights 
ago over Osaka, when the finger of crazy 
metal, flying a quarter mile, had ripped up 
his engine, though the burst had been too 
remote to rock his wings. He had taken 
particles of the hot exploding metal this 
time through both wings and in the fuselage 
beneath him, packed with Great Death and 
Jingo. Still he had not met the white 
blast. There was a wetness creeping over 
his belly beneath his white sash, and he had 
taken metal there, too. But not enough. 

From the top of his loop he saw the 
keto-jin bomber, a mile away, careening 
with a burning wing, against the black 
whirling panorama, spotted by fires, that 
whipped around him. Trying to hold the 
air still, but a flamer, and finished, though 
not by him. He came over, turning the 
earth toward him like a wall, and went 
shooting at it. 
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"Colonel Hideoshi of the Seppukus to 
Sergeant Warukeru!” the lashing voice of 
Uncle Suki crackled in his head-set, like 
the voice of a samurai who commands tigers, 
yet with tautness in it. "Did you hit, Waru¬ 
keru?” 

He threw his switch over as he went 
plunging, but did not reply. 

He held his feet braced against the rud¬ 
der. He leaned back with belly tightened. 
His Kinsei screamed with a shrill and 
agonizing cry. The wing tips of his Wild 
Horse set up a fluttering. Like a black 
meteor hurtling from outer space he went 
hurtling earthward, and the sound of 
his coming trailed behind him down the 
black sky in a long-drawn scream. 

S IX SECONDS before he would have 
hit, he hauled back, and the blackness 
crashed on him as the blood rushed from 
his brain. He came out of it foggily. He 
was rushing along wing down, vertical to 
earth and sky, five hundred feet or only 
three above the world of water and dim- 
lit land. 

He had crossed the bay from the mile- 
high fires and the searchlights and the guns 
still throwing up their furious carpet. Be¬ 
neath him was the rocky spine of Rari Point, 
its shore outlined by the phosphorescent 
washes of the sea, its clusters of little fish¬ 
ermen’s shacks along the water’s edge and 
its taicoons’ estates, higher up and farther 
inland, refulgent with the glow of terri¬ 
fied but imperfectly attained black-out 
through mulberry-paper walls. 

Upon the highest point of land beneath 
his slicing wings there loomed the great 
stone house, with its cupolas and turrets, 
which had been built a half century ago 
by Elijah Walker, U. S. Navy deserter and 
exile, in the taste of rich men of that 
flamboyant age, standing like a medieval 
castle on a rode, surrounded by gardens 
and fruitless cherry orchards behind high 
stone walls. Its glassed verandahs w-ere 
dark; its manifold plateglass windows were 
shielded with blackout paper. But light 
gleamed from cracks along the edges, and 
Erija had a feeling of clusters of the brown 
faces of his uncles, his cousins and his 
aunts, and all their samurai relatives and in¬ 
laws, pressing in terror behind the glass, 
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listening as they knelt upon the mats to the 
scream of him coming down, and his roar 
across the roof. He went over the chimneys 
like the fast slicing of a swofd, and slashed 
down toward the little emergency fighter 
field upon a level strip of land down by 
the shore, a quarter of a mile away. 

He flashed a recognition signal from his 
wing bulbs, and. the maintenance crew put 
on a strip of dim landing lights. The field 
was shorter, and less clearly illuminated, 
than the long searchlight-lit proving-ground 
beach which he had come down on south 
of Osaka three nights ago; and might be 
no less treacherous for a fast ship. But 
he did not unbuckle his strap this time and 
open the greenhouse hatch, ready to leap 
out before the white blast. He came down 
fast, and hit the end of the strip hard, and 
went rushing straight toward the small bam¬ 
boo administration hut at the end, beside 
which gas drums were stacked. 

But he was breaking his rush with flaps 
down, and he slowed his roll and stopped 
a ken, which is six feet less half an inch, 
before he hit the shack. He got out heav¬ 
ily, and pulled off his helmet and flying 
gear, shedding them on the ground. He 
ripped off his tunic, and pressed a hand to 
the white sash that was bound tight about 
his middle. There was a sticky wetness on 
it, and for a moment he leaned against the 
ship, with his broad brown face inexpres¬ 
sive, but a dullness in his eyes. 

He straightened up, and stumbled back 
of the wing. With his fingernails he pried 
at the smooth-fitted seam of the fuselage 
side hatch. 

The three or four men of the field main¬ 
tenance crew came crawling out from under¬ 
neath the stilt-raised little shack or arose 
from beyond the edges of the strip, where 
they had flung themselves when he hit 
hard and came rushing. They came toward 
him bowing, and asking the health of his 
honorable ancestors. 

"Request honorable hammer,” he said. 

He took the mechanic's ball-and-peen 
which one of them handed to him. He 
had got the hatch seam unhinged. He lifted 
it. Inside there lay, like a yolk within an 
egg, the great black and white warhead 
of the Seppukus, with a dozen hair-trigger 
contacts jutting out from it like the bris¬ 


tles of a sea-urchin, and with the glaring 
white ideographs painted on it of Death, 
Heaven, and Great Jingo. He swung the 
hammer at one of the contact points. 

"Kindly observe honorable bang,” he 
said. 

But the maintenance men did not wait 
to watch the hammer land. They were not 
samurai. They were only heimin vermin, 
perhaps only work-gang Eta dogs. They 
went like whipping kites blown by a hurri¬ 
cane, in all directions, before the hammer 
swung. 

OLONEL SUKI HIDEOSHI had felt 
it very deeply in his proud intestines 
that he had not been at Shimonoseki to 
lead the Seppukus in his Wild Horse 1 
when the keto-jins came. Little as the most 
fanatical of his inspired Suicides feared 
the white blast of fire, he feared it even 
less. He had proved that fact recklessly 
and constantly. 

It could not have been anticipated that 
the huge bombers would come so soon 
again, however, by the farthest stretch of 
the samurai war-making imagination, which 
is hard as brass but not particularly elastic. 
In a state of contented domestic bliss, sur¬ 
rounded by his admiring relatives and 
samurai in-laws, and their in-laws and 
friends and all their progeny, at nine o’clock 
that night Suki Hideoshi of the famed 
heaven-seeking Seppukus had been steep¬ 
ing himself in the boiling copper-lined 
wooden bathtank with charcoal-heater which 
had been installed by his honorable father 
in the large main living room of the late 
Jingo Warukeru’s keto-pn house, where an 
expansive bay window gave a full view 
out over the landscape. 

The Japanese are a cleanly race, and 
also a gregarious one. The American bath¬ 
tubs imported by Elijah Walker when he 
had built his stone house, with a capacity 
of only one person at a time, and placed 
in small secluded bathrooms on the upper 
floors, had been quite inadequate for the 
Hideoshis and all their relatives when they 
had moved in on Jingo; and the bath- 
tank in the living room, though not the 
only improvement that had been made, 
had been among the first. It was large 
enough to hold half a dozen bathers at a 
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time; and deep enough when squatting, 
for the boiling water to steam them to the 
chins; as well as sociably situated. Within 
that boiling heaven of a Nipponese, the 
nearest he can reach on earth, Suki Hideoshi 
sat immersed, a god on earth, the colonel 
of the Seppukus, the object of the venerat¬ 
ing admiration of his family and of an as¬ 
sortment of silk-clad neighboring taicoons 
who had dropped in—when the first blasts 
whoomed and the fires arose from the great 
shipyards across the bay, and then the sirens 
began screaming and the lights going out 
over Nagasaki. 

An hour's advance warning of their 
coming, and he might have got hold of an 
air-taxi back to Shimonoseki in time to lead 
his Seppukus against them. But there had 
been no warning. They were here. For a 
moment there was a gripping fear in Suki 
Hideoshi’s belly that he would be handed 
the ceremonial sword by the high command 
tomorrow upon a silken pillow. 

The day of that austerity had passed, 
however. Losing generals and admirals, 
higher in rank than he, no longer were re¬ 
quired nor felt self-compelled to ceremonial 
belly-cutting. Still the humiliation was ex¬ 
treme. His belly had lost face. He surged 
up out of his bath, amidst the screaming of 
the neighbors and the relatives. Without 
waiting for the women to dry him, he 
pulled on a silk kimono and wrapped his 
sash about him. Running out into the hall, 
he picked up his samurai sword from its 
cushion on the table, and thrust it into his 
sash. He picked up a straw hat and put it 
on his lean bald head. On the veranda out¬ 
side the front door he thrust his feet into 
wooden geta; and went running forth, 
down the stone steps and graveled walks 
through the yews and dwarf-twisted cedars 
of the gardens toward the high iron gates. 

Already hurrying up the road toward the 
gates, with their kimono skirts clasped 
about their waists, were many of his neigh¬ 
bors—old General Noguma, the hero of 
Kaiochau in T4, Admiral Wanatabe, the 
great victor over the German missionaries 
at Saipan. The great Warukeru keto-jin 
stone house upon the rock seemed to them 
the safest refuge against bombs—safer at 
least than their own thatch-roofed paper 
villas—and in their minds also, perhaps, 


were those old stories of an earthquake cel¬ 
lar underneath. They came rushing up the 
road with a shrill screaming, as only Japa¬ 
nese heroes can scream in the frenzy of 
battle, all the way along the road as Suki 
Hideoshi ran down it. But he had no sup¬ 
position himself that the keto-jins would 
waste any of their giant factory-smashing 
bombs so remotely from the target. They 
knew what they were hitting, and they were 
hitting it. He ran toward the little Rari 
field, where there was a military phone. 

He burst in through the open door of 
the little lighted shack, kicked the commu¬ 
nications corporal on duty out from beneath 
the desk, and seized the phone. He got 
through a connection with the communi¬ 
cator officer of the locator central office oi 
the area, with a twitching mouth. His Sep¬ 
pukus at Shimonoseki had been informed, 
and were already heading down across Kiu- 
shu. He ordered the line held open, in con¬ 
tact with the communicator microphone. He 
pulled the phone out upon the shack porch, 
watching the sky with a twitching mouth, as 
the Wild Horses were reported over and the 
central office began spotting the rushing 
keto-jins for them, throwing in adjurations 
of his own to them during the brief pauses 
for breath of the racketing locator. If they 
got enough of the keto-jins, in the fiery 
crashes or close-in blasts for which they had 
been trained, he might yet save face. 

"Colonel Hideoshi from Rari field speak¬ 
ing to his Seppukus! Go into them, and get 
them! Die as gods die!” 

So Furijawa had shouted banzai, and was 
gone. Captain Oto had given his banzai. 
Captain Oshima now, crash-scarred and bat¬ 
tle-eager, with nineteen American, Dutch, 
and British flags painted on his ship, from 
the Philippines, Java, and New Guinea. 
Miles up above the searchlight-fingered 
stratus roof, white pinpoint flashes had 
marked their going—tiny, but piercing 
white and bright, like remote suns explod¬ 
ing. Whether all, or any of them, had been 
within blast distance of a keto-jin when they 
died the colonel of the Seppukus did not 
know, but undoubtedly they had gone. 

"Sergeant Erija Warukeru of the Sep¬ 
pukus, flying Colonel Hideoshi’s Number 1! 
To honorable Colonel Suki Hideoshi of the 
Seppukus, a dog now says banzai!” 
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With a twitching mouth, and breathless¬ 
ly, he watched die sky. Flak was bursting 
in a red carpet at the roof. But Erija’s ex¬ 
ultant banzai was followed by no white pin¬ 
point flashes. It could hardly be said that 
he expected to see it. 

"Did you hit, Warukeru?” he said tautly, 
twitchingly. "Did you hit?” 

The communicator officer cut in. 

"One keto-j'tn believed struck by flak, 
colonel-san!” he announced jubilantly. "At 
almost seven thousand ken, where your 
Seppuku announced himself attacking. No 
sign of Big Jingo blast. Your banzaiing Sep¬ 
puku must have swerved off from his strike. 
Maybe others have, too, previously. Maybe 
their honorable bellies are too soft.” 

"Cut your honorable own as a debased 
liar,” said Suki Hideoshi. "The Seppukus 
wear the white sash. They go to death un¬ 
flinchingly. Your locators missed the blast 
in their stupidity.” 

He cut die connection and set down the 
phone, with his face twitching. Surely the 
dog must have died, crashing into the 
bomber he had announced himself attack¬ 
ing, or else brought down by its shattering 
defense fire, though without a white blast. 

Still there was a feeling of something 
hanging over Suki Hideoshi. Like a sound¬ 
less scream in the high air. He left the little 
field shack. He left it running, head down, 
kicking off his clogging getas, clutching the 
skirts of his kimono, with the ideographs of 
Death, Heaven, and Great Jingo on it, about 
his waist. His samurai sword point pricked 
against the backs of his knees, slipping, un¬ 
bound by silken cords, down through his 
sash. It dropped upon the road and bounced 
into the ditch, as he ran on. There was 
something hanging over him, there was 
something terrible coming down toward 
him, thin and terrible as a sword, fast as a 
meteor, and he ran up the road as a hare 
runs, toward the tall iron gates of his estate, 
and up the graveled path and stone steps, 
toward the house. 

And still it was hanging over him, like a 
lightning bolt descending. It was screaming, 
it was coming down. His knees buckled, 
and his kimono fell from him; as he reached 
the veranda. Still wearing his straw hat, he 
plunged in through the door, as it went 
roaring across the roof. 


XI 

S ERGEANT ERIJA WARUKERU came 
in dirough the front door of the great 
house built by his keto-jin grandfather, die 
huge drunken red-eyed exile and renegade 
who had died before he had been born. The 
white sash about his stocky brown body was 
red and sticky, but he held his belly muscles 
tight. He had wrapped a strip of white cloth 
about his temples, to keep the sweat from 
his lank black hair from dripping into his 
eyes. To keep inside his head the one 
thought that he had in it, too. 

The house was filled with a shrilling and 
a squealing. His uncle Suki’s samurai sword, 
the sword of die Hideoshis—the sword that 
had been carried at the Yalu against the pig¬ 
tailed coolies, and through other glorious 
samurai victories too many to recount—was 
missing from its place on the silk cere¬ 
monial pillow on the teakwood table in the 
hall, where it always reposed when Uncle 
Suki was home. 

He has killed himself, Erija drought, like 
a samurai. He stood at the living room door, 
with a deep bow. 

There sat Uncle Suki in his kimono, in 
the tokenoma recess of honor beside the 
great stone fireplace against the farther wall, 
crosslegged on the mats, in front of die life- 
size picture of the emperor and the great 
banner of the rising sun. He was drinking 
green tea from a satsuma cup widi elaborate 
sucking ceremony, surrounded by fifty samu¬ 
rai relatives, friends, neighbors, and their 
remote acquaintances, on the mats. His face 
was twitching, but his hand did not shake 
too much. 

The shrilling and the squealing, Erija 
recognized, had been merely the ordinary 
samurai social conversation which always 
filled the house, and not a keening for the 
dead. Old General Noguma with his white 
beard working. Old Admiral Wanatabe 
with his samurai scream. And all the Ruki- 
waras and the Unimatis and the rest. Their 
voices stopped as Erija appeared. They 
turned their eyes toward him, including 
three brown heads steeping in the bathtank. 

It is rude to internet a man in the drink¬ 
ing of a cup of tea. But the drinking of it, 
if done with proper ceremony, may be pro¬ 
tracted to five hours and Erija had a feeling 
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in his belly that he did not have long to wait 
to speak to Uncle Suki. He bowed deeply 
from the waist to his honored uncle, and to 
all his samurai friends. Bowed, he went to¬ 
ward him, and knelt in front of him, with 
his hands upon his thighs, lifting up his 
face. 

He did not say, "You loaded your own 
ship with a sand-filled practice dummy, 
which you had painted to resemble a real 
warhead and marked with Great Death and 
Jingo, because you had no intention of dying 
yourself, though you led us to die.” He did 
not say, "You have done this like a coward 
and dog, though a samurai, and your belly 
has no face.” 

No, a boy does not speak rudely to his 
honored unde, to the head of his family, to 
a representative of his ancestors. And there 
are things which cannot be said to a samurai. 
Yet for the reason that Japanese is a very 
devious language, more intended to conceal 
thought than to express it, there are things 
which two Japanese always understand be¬ 
tween each other in silence, more clearly 
than if said with words. 

He could not say those things to Unde 
Suki, but he could offer him a sword. It was 
the thing which Uncle Suki, as a samurai, 
must want, and very badly. Certainly. The 
samurai sword, which makes all things right 
and clean. 

"I do not see your honorable sword to 
offer you,” he said thickly. "Perhaps unhap¬ 
pily it has been mislaid, and you suffer 
deeply because of its lack. Perhaps illustri¬ 
ous and venerable friends—” he bowed to 
old General Noguma and Admiral Wana- 
tabe, the oldest there, seated on the mats 
beside Uncle Suki—"have not at hand their 
own honorable swords to lend. Apologeti¬ 
cally humble self will bring you one, and 
honorably present.” 

Colonel Suki Hideoshi took a sip of his 
tea, with a twitching mouth. His eyes were 
Jean and bale. He was too young to die. He 
had decided to brazen it out. 

It had been all very well for him in the 
war department before the war, helping 
lay the great plans. It had been very well at 
Singapore, against the few clumsy booby 
Bristols flown by the young Australians, like 
day pigeons to be shot out of the sky. It 
had been well enough in Burma with his 


fighter squadron, waylaying the big un¬ 
armed American cargo carriers in the moun¬ 
tain passes and the cloud, to gang them and 
burn them down. That was samurai war. 
But he had not asked for the Seppukus. Rid¬ 
ing Great Death and Jingo, riding the vola¬ 
tile and imminent white blast that at any 
moment might blow a man to atoms, as he 
took off or landed, or if he breathed too 
deeply in the air. A man has to be crazy for 
that stuff. He has to be clear insane. 

He took a sip of his tea, Suki Hideoshi. 
For a moment he held the cup, with a bale 
lean glance, with a twitching mouth. He 
hurled it in Erija’s face. He slapped Erija’s 
cheeks with his hand, back and forth, so 
that the dog’s head rocked, leaving marks. 

"Who are you to hand me the honorable 
sword, dog?” he said. "You turned aside 
from death after shouting your banzai. I 
have recounted it to the samurai here, and 
they have all agreed that it would not be 
proper or fitting for me to use the sword in 
expiation for a dog’s shame. Ignoble half- 
breed of a chimpanzee and my despicably 
sister, go out and hang yourself.” 

Erija Warukeru arose slowly from his 
knees, pressing his hand to his white sash, 
sweating. He could not believe it. He did 
not believe it. That a samurai should so 
greatly disgrace himself as Uncle Suki had. 
And if he had, should not yearn instantly 
to die. All samurai yearned to die. It was 
what made them what they were. It was 
only because Uncle Suki had no sword. He 
was ashamed that he had no sword. 

Erija had no samurai sword of his own 
to give him, but he had remembered that 
there was one down in the cellar. It hung 
upon the wall, one that had been bought by 
his grandfather the keto-jin for decoration, 
at a cost of Yen 1,350, a very fine gold 
sword. He had often seen it there in the 
days of his father Jingo. Sweating, upon his 
feet, Erija reached over back of his honored 
uncle, clutching the picture of the emperor 
and the red sun flag which hung at the back 
of the tokenoma over the stone wall. 

There was a way in there, back of the 
wall, down stone steps to the cellar, to get 
the sword. Jingo had shown him the way 
when he had been small, one afternoon 
when his mother and all the others had 
been out of the house. Jingo had never used 
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that way himself, and Erija did not remem¬ 
ber with great clarity just how it went; but 
he could find it. A stone to press, an iron 
latch to find, in the stone back of the em¬ 
peror’s picture and the great banner of the 
rising sun— 

He lurched. He had pulled down the pic¬ 
ture. He had pulled down the great cheese¬ 
cloth banner. Uncle Sulci had him by the 
knees. They were all on him with screams. 

T HERE were two of the five or six men 
who had headed out of Killer Brandt’s 
burning B-29, two . miles up and a mile 
away, at the end of the fight to hold it in 
the air, who landed behind the high walls 
of the garden. 

In his thick wadding of high-altitude 
woolens and sheepskins and leather cloth¬ 
ing, his flak suit and Mae West, helpless and 
ing, his flak suit and mae west, helpless and 
cumbersome, strapped in his harness, Lieu¬ 
tenant Lige Walker had come down upon 
the blackness of that sinister land. Hitting 
with a rush in low trees or bushes beside a 
rock wall, below a big cupolaed house, 
which seemed to be swarmyig with an ants’ 
nest of Japs inside, all jabbering and squeal¬ 
ing. 

He had only got his harness off, and was 
starting in haste to remove his other gear, 
when a corner bay window above him broke 
with a bang, and in the light that streamed 
forth a Jap came hurtling backward out, and 
fell on ground above. Lige Walker crouched 
back among the bushes, beside a small 
white wooden structure in the garden, like 
a white garden pergola, which was built 
against the rock wall here below the house. 

They hadn’t been aware yet that he had 
dropped. The squealing was not for him.' In 
a few moments more a stocky bowlegged 
young Jap—the same who had come hur¬ 
tling out through the house window above, 
he thought—came walking down curved 
garden steps close by at a grave pace, slow¬ 
ly. He wore a white ribbon about his black 
hair, and a broad white sash around his 
muscular brown body, Jap army breeches 
and puttees. His face was bloody and sweat¬ 
ing, and his sash had a wide dark stain. 

Overhead another parachute was drop¬ 
ping with a rush, as the Jap reached the 
bottom of the steps. But he did not look up. 


He did not seem aware of it. He did not 
look toward Lige Walker, crouching in the 
bushes, only half-divested of his gear. He 
went into the little garden pergola and 
knelt, bowing his face toward the rear. A 
Shinto shrine. 

After what seemed a long five min¬ 
utes, he felt a hand upon his knee. In the 
blackness he sensed, rather than saw, Ser¬ 
geant Ed Laughing Horse, the big Cree 
from Kansas. 

Together they crouched, without a word, 
in the bushes close by the rock, below the 
big house, inside the high garden walls, 
near the little white shrine in which the 
motionless Jap was kneeling. In the house 
above the shrilling and squealing continued. 

They had no guns, only knives. The Jap 
kneeling in the shrine had no weapons for 
them to seize. There was no advantage in 
leaping on him to throttle him, unless he 
saw them when he came out, and had to be 
silenced. They could not leap upon him 
now. Praying with bowed head to the ashes 
of his ancestors. To his- strange fiery gods. 

So Lieutenant Lige Walker, bombardier 
and navigator of the U. S. Army air corps, 
one of the thirty great-grandsons of old Lige 
Walker who had been a Montana mule- 
skinner, crouched in the ilexes and cedars 
of an unknown garden near Nagasaki, in 
dark Japan, and watched Sergeant Erija 
Warukeru of the Heavenly Seppukus, who 
was another of old Lige Walker’s great- 
grandsons, and his second cousin, pray to 
his ancestors. And beside him Big Ed 
Laughing Horse watched, who was perhaps 
a kind of cousin of Erija’s, too, fifty thou¬ 
sand years away. 

T HEY saw him get up in a few minutes. 

He did not come out of the shrine, 
though. Still with his back to them, he 
pulled a curtain at the rear of the shrine — 
the symbolic curtain which hides the jewels 
and mirror of Amaterasu. 

Behind the curtain was a white lattice, 
which he swung on hinges toward him. 
Behind the lattice was a large plate of pol¬ 
ished brass, like a mirror, gleaming dully in 
the night, and seeming to be set flush 
against the rock. Still he opened that, too, 
toward him, like a door. He pushed another, 
a heavier door, that was beyond, and went 
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into the rock. 

In a moment an electric bulb gleamed— 
an old-fashioned tungsten bulb in unfrosted 
glass—hanging ten feet inside, from the 
ceiling of a rock corridor. 

There was a tunnel in the solid rock. It 
seemed to be back beneath the house which 
stood above. Its flint brown walls sweated 
with damp. Fifty feet inside, in a moment 
more, the Jap stood at an electric library 
lamp which he had flashed on. A portion of 
a wood-paneled room was illuminated, there 
at the end of the tunnel, in which could be 
seen bookcases, a huge blue jar tire height of 
a man, a morris chair, a table, and other 
furnishings, including a large radio cabinet 
of the last ten or twelve years vintage, 
though it, like tire remainder of the furnish¬ 
ings, had an air of mold and damp and un¬ 
use. 

The stocky young Jap looked about him a 
moment a little curiously, as if it were a 
place that he had not seen for a long time. 
From the lamp he went to the wall opposite, 
on which a gold samurai sword hung, with 
Malay krises and other specimens of swords, 
beneath a large spread American flag. 

In that room beneath the rock, here in 
Japan. An American flag, of a pattern a 
little ancient, with forty-five stars only. But 
still the flag. 

Ah, it was something that Elijah Valliant 
Walker, ex-U.S.N., deserter had never been 
quite able to forget. A man’s belly may be 
black as hell, and he may raise his fist and 
curse by his son and his son’s son. But if he 
has served on the gray ships and snapped to 
the salute to it, he cannot quite forget the 
flag. 

So he had kept the flag, in his earthquake 
cellar beneath the rock, which he had never 
used. And little Jingo had come down to 
get drunk and sing roaring songs, in its 
company. . . . 

Jingo’s son took down the samurai sword. 
It was a very beautiful sword. As a boy he 
had always dreamed that some day the priv¬ 
ilege of wearing it would be given to him 
for some knightly heroism. But he was only 
Sergeant Warukeru. Fie had never rated the 
wearing of a samurai sword. He looked at it 
a moment, pressing his belly with his other 
hand. Perhaps he thought now he rated it. 
At least as well as Uncle Suki. He thrust it 
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through the belt of his breeches, and it 
made him feel good. ■ j 

He took down the American flag then. 
Why he did it was only in his mind. Per* 
haps he had no reason in himself. Perhaps 
he did not know. But he took it down, and 
wrapped it tight about his belly, above the 
white sash. And tire stain would come 
through and dye its white stripes and stars 
a redder color, too. 

He turned and came out, having girded 
himself with the samurai sword, with the 
flag about him. He left the lights on, he 
left the hidden entrance open behind him. 
It had been many years since he had been 
in that earthquake cellar built by his keto- 
jin grandfather, used as a refuge from too 
many samurai in-laws by little Jingo. He 
would not go back into it again. He would 
have no son to pass the knowledge to. 

As Erija Warukeru came out through the 
shrine, perhaps his dull eyes saw the two 
desperate men, the two keto-jins from the 
sky, who lay close beside the shrine watch¬ 
ing him. The sunburned blue-eyed boy who 
was his second cousin, who bore like him 
the name of old Lige Walker the muleskin- 
ner. The big hook-nosed bronze-faced Cree, 
Ed Laughing Horse, who was his cousin, 
also, in a way, fifty thousand years ago. But 
if he saw them, and they registered on his 
awareness, he may have mistaken them only 
for the spirits of his ancestors. 

He passed them within three feet, Ser¬ 
geant Erija Warukeru of the Seppukus, 
wearing his samurai sword, holding his left 
hand pressed to the flag wrapped about his 
body. He passed them, and they let him 
pass. 

They had the feeling, too, that they had 
seen a dead man. 

XII 

H E HAD gone out the iron gates at the 
bottom of the garden. He had gone 
down the road back to the little flying field, 
a quarter mile away. Walking carefully, 
holding his belly, with his dull eyes, Ser¬ 
geant Erija Warukeru of the Seppukus. 

His ship was still there, the Wild Horse, 
the Mitsubishi Zero-Four. A beautiful ship. 
He had felt as if he was soaring straight up 
to the sun the first time he had been in it< 
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A ship to strike the gates of heaven in. 
Soaring straight to Amaterasu’s holy fire, 
among the banzais of the samurai. 

The samurai. He would never reach their 
heaven. They had cast him out with screams. 
They still called him dog. Nevertheless, he 
had girded on the sword. 

There was a pride in his dull black eyes. 
A pride on his flat brown face. Around his 
belly the keto-jin flag. A keto-jin samurai. 
Yes, certainly he was that. The keto-jins 
went to death unafraid. They laughed about 
courage, they flew and fought with foolery 
and horseplay, they did not swagger, they 
did not strut, they did not shout big words 
and scream. But they went to death and met 
it, unafraid. They were all samurai. 

The maintenance men came up around 
him, bowing. Heimin vermin and Eta dogs. 
He was wearing the sword of a samurai. He 
could chop off their heads, no reasons 
needed, if he pleased, by the law of the 
samurai. But he was a keto-jin samurai, and 
merciful, and just. 

"Dump out Big Jingo, Sand, and Wind!” 
he said. "Fill up gas tanks. Load on gas 
drums. Plenty. All it will hold, lashed to 
both wings.” 

"You are going up again, honorable ser¬ 
geant samurai?” 

"I am going up,” he said. 

He got into the ship while they, worked 
on it. He tightened the strap around him, 
tight around his belly. 

"Are there stars?” he said. 

"Yes, samurai,” they saicj. "There are 
honorable stars. The stratus roof has 
thinned away.” 

"I do not see them,” he said. "But it is 
no matter. I shall see them presently.” 

"You are heading for the stars, samurai?” 

"For heaven’s gate,” he said. "Contact! 
Snap it over.” 

"Banzai!” they shouted to him in the roar 
of the great Kinsei. "Banzai, samurai!” 

For he was a samurai, and they knew ft. 
Though they were only vermin and Eta 
dogs. 

He went off. He went off roaring. He 
went off with the song of the Kinsei two 


thousand horse. He went upward like a 
rocket. He had left his greenhouse hatch 
open, with the great wind in his face. He 
opened his throat and shouted to it. He 
broke into roaring song. As he went upward 
like a rocket. 

Oh, Erija drove his horses and his chariot of 
fire! 

Oh, Erija drove his horses and his chariot of 
fire! 

"Oh, Erija, I’m beside yah!” said the great 
Lord Adonijah! 

"You can drive my six white horses and my 
chariot of fire!” . 

The samurai sword was in his belt. His 
eyes were dim. Two miles up, he turned and 
whipped over, as a black meteor whips 
around its tail. 

"Oh, Erija set his courses, he drove those 
six white horses!” 

Below him, on the rocky point, stood the 
great stone house which had been built by 
his keto-jin grandfather, the red-eyed giant 
who had gone roaring into the fire. He saw 
the light of the great broken window, 
through which they had cast him out, crash¬ 
ing. His eyes were dim, there was that deep 
hurt in his belly, but he felt a soaring in his 
heart. Yes, in his heart. A soaring feeling in 
his heart as he pushed his stick over, and 
went screaming down. 

I’m Erija! Open wide, yah! For Fm going to 
hit inside yah! 

By the great Lord Adonijah! 

Here I come with six white horses and my 
chariot of fire! 

Above the terrible screaming of his motor 
they must have heard him as he came— 
Uncle Suki, all the samurai in-laws, old 
General Noguma, old Wanatabe, the hero 
of Saipan. All of them squatting on the 
mats, shrilling and squealing, as he came 
rushing, with that terrible motor cry, with 
that great roaring song. But he was coming 
at twelve miles a minute, a mile within five 
seconds, with the momentum of a Wild 
Horse piled with gasoline that could smash 
a house like an express train or like a six¬ 
teen inch shell. He was coming straight at 
the windows, and he held it to the last. 
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